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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A DIVINE PROVIDENCE HAS DESIGNED THAT FRANCE SHOULD BE 
OUR NEAR NEIGHBOUR, AND, I HOPE, ALWAYS A DEAR FRIEND. THERE 
ARE NO TWO COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD WHOSE MUTUAL PROSPERITY 
IS MORE DEPENDENT ON EACH OTHER.—King Edward VII; speech 
in Paris, May, 1903. 


It was with an undescribable feeling of emotion that we 
heard the news on June 6, that our soldiers were once more 
on French soil—in Normandy. It was four 
years, almost to a day, since they had left 
Dunkirk, four years since we had welcomed home the un- 
broken men of our first Expeditionary Force, men who had 
lost everything except their honour, their courage, their dis- 
cipline. Now, in company with their Canadian brothers and 
their American Alliés, they have gone back to France, mightily 
reinforced. The road that they have trodden on their return 
journey has been a long and hard one and the whole country 
has travelled every inch of the way round with them. It 
took us via Egypt, Greece, Crete and Tobruk, via El Alamein, . 
Tunis and Sicily ; over and under the Seven Seas and into 
all the skies of Europe and Asia. We have travelled far to 
get to Normandy; via Singapore and Malaya, Burma, the 
Pacific, and, not the least hard for us, through the ruins of our 
own towns. Every slow step of this harsh road have we 
paced with our men. Every flight by air, every journey by 
sea has been our own flight, our own journey. Now we are 
in Normandy, bringing the promise of liberation to our Allies, 
who have never lost faith in us as we have never doubted of 
them. It isa great moment in the history of our two countries. 

The Allied Expeditionary Force which conquered the 
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beaches between Havre and Cherbourg after a tremendously 
stiff fight, was the most powerful force ever to set sail; the 
skill of the Commanders on sea, land and air and the daring 
of all three arms were alike unsurpassable. Thanks to this 
and in spite of the unspeakably bad weather the beaches and 
some miles behind them were won. Bayeux was liberated, 
the battle of Cherbourg is now being fought. The welcome 
given to the liberating forces was very warm. His Majesty 
the King, who came to look at the battle, was acclaimed. 
But the real enthusiasm was for General de Gaulle. He 
symbolises resistance for the French. All over France they 
have risen at his summons, and the difficulties the Germans 
have in moving men and machines are due as much to the men 
of the Maquis, as to our constant bombing. 


TuHE Italian Campaign has shown us a classical example of 
the military art. Thanks to General Alexander, his staff, 
his soldiers, British, Empire, French and 
Rame ent: Altes American, the “impregnable ’’ Adolph Hitler 
and other lines have been forced. Rome was occupied without 
serious damage and the Allied Armies are pursuing Marshal 
Kesselring’s men to the plains of Lombardy. The fighting has 
been bitter, the work of dislodging the German as hard in 
Italy as in Normandy. We shall do less than justice to the 
heroism of our men if we fail to realise that the German is as 
tough and determined as ever. The comic cartoons which 
display him and his generals as running away do not give the 
credit to the Allied Generals and their men which is their due. 

The advent of the Allies to Rome was the signal for the 
abdication of the King of Italy. He has handed over his 
functions but not his title to the Crown Prince. A mixed and 
rather elderly Government has been formed, under the 
Premiership of Signor Bonomi, a pre-fascist politician who is 
well liked. Marshal Badoglio has been dropped and, what is 
more serious, the Government has refused to swear allegiance 
to the Constitution. It looks as though Italy were in for pro- 
longed political trouble. At present there is no Cavour in 
sight, if there were he would indubitably support the Monarchy 
as the best hope of holding Italy together. Our soldiers are 
doing their work superbly. What are Allied politicians going 
to do with the splendid victories of our fighting men ? 
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The preparation of the Allied Military Campaigns in 
Europe has evidently been made with the greatest care. We 
see the result in their orderly success, no trouble has been 
too great to get the Allied forces to work together with 
intelligence and in harmony. The world looks on and is 
filled with admiration (much of it reluctant) for the order 
and skill of the battle planning as well as for the bravery and 
tenacity of the fighters. But alongside this first-rate military 
work there is a feeble, slow and unenlightened political policy 
which may bring disaster upon the countries we are liberating. 
In Italy there are ominous presages of difficulties needing 
for their solution all the skill we possess. Up to now our 
Foreign policy has been a left-handed sort of affair that seems 
to have ne relation at all to the necessities of the situation. 


THERE are two Russian offensives at the time of writing. 
The first, in order of time was opened against the Finns and is 
proceeding with great vigour. It can only 
have one end. The second is the great attack 
of the Russian armies upon the German 
Armies in the Vitebsk area. Here our Allies broke through 
on a front of 50 miles and to a depth of some thirty miles. 
They liberated a number of villages in their first effort and 
they have a weight behind their drive which should carry 
them far. Their first objective must be to clear their soil of 
the enemy. When this is done they will push on until they 
reach the heart of Prussia. German military critics are 
already comforting themselves by counting the miles which 
lie between Vitebsk and Berlin. It is a long way. But the 
armies that have thrown the Germans back from the Volga 
and driven them to the border of Poland and the frontier of 
Czechoslovakia do not fear distance, and the men who forced 
the surrender of Stalingrad know they have the upper hand 
of the Germans. They are armed with more than weapons. 
They have their homeland, their murdered women and 
children to avenge. Three years ago the Germans fell upon 
Russia without warning, starting from enslaved and tortured 
Poland. They had conquered France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Norway. Everything was prepared for their final 
conquests, they had prepared everything, thought of every- 
thing, ordained everything for their last conquest. On the 
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shortest night of the year 1941 they swarmed into Russia. 
Of this move Ilya Ehrenberg says, 


“‘ They had dictionaries which taught them how to say: ‘ Give 
me your cow,’ ‘Stand against the wall,’ ‘ Dig a grave.’ 

“‘ They had compasses so that they should not get lost in the 
Siberian Taiga. They had maps so that they might find their way 
to Iran. They had tanks, dive-bombers, mortars and motor vehicles 
from the whole of Europe. They had ‘ oberfuehrers,’ ‘ sturmbann- 
fuehrers’ and other ‘ fuehrers.? And they had ‘ The Fuehrer,’ the 
conqueror of ten States.” 


And he adds “‘ Three years are not three centuries, but to us 
it seems as though we had lived 300 years.”” We can count 
upon the Russians to cripple the Germans and render them 
powerless for at least a couple of generations. They have 
seen their country over-run twice in 30 years. It is enough. 


THE three great battlefields of Normandy, Italy and Russia, 
and the formal siege of the German fortress which is being 
‘ conducted from these countries do not exhaust 

we 9 = the tale of the attacks which the Germans 
have to meet. In Yugoslavia the patriot 

forces often clear them out of whole districts with the help 
of allied munitions and allied officers. In Greece the battle is 
continual between the occupying armies and the population. 
If it is the fact—as we have been told—that Marshal Kessel- 
ring is being re-inforced in Italy by troops from the Balkans, 
this may show that the Germans are withdrawing from an 
area which it is too costly for them any longer to hold. This 
revolt against German occupation is universal. France is in 
flames, with fighting on a considerable scale in many districts, 
where French forces are defeating German tropps in regular 
pitched battles. In Belgium, in Holland, in Denmark, in 
Norway the Germans are put to it to find men to guard the 
river and railway bridges and the munition works. In 
Northern Italy sabotage is common. There will come a 
moment—it has not yet arrived—when this will affect the 
views of the German High Command as to the terms they 
will submit to from the Allies. They are already pulling 
different “ peace projects ”’ out of their pigeon holes. But in 
1944 they have a better instructed Europe to deal with than 
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in 1918, and although their fifth column is powerful almost 
everywhere, it will not this time be strong enough to get the 
Germans off their punishment. ‘“‘ If they resort to whining,” 
said a Russian the other day,” we will not soften. Moscow 
does not believe in tears, particularly a Moscow which lived 
through the autumn of 1941.” 


IT was to be expected that our enemies would seek to exploit 
the geographical advantage of holding air bases close to 
' British industrial centres whereas we must 
adc make long flights before we can deliver our 
explosives upon enemy centres. But Germany, 

seeking to exploit this situation, the consequence of her 
victories in France, was up against a formidable man-power 
problem. The Anglo-American air forces between them 
absorb the services of at least six million men ; for Germany to 
devote six million men to her air force would have left next 
to nothing over for her armies, and it is this shortage in 
man-power rather than other reasons which has led her 
largely to scrap the doctrine of air-power, and to rely mainly 
upon flak and a relatively small fighter component to curb 
Allied air superiority. The pilotless ’plane represents also a 


j relatively cheap means of answering British raids. Funda- 


mentally, it is an air-borne torpedo, and compares with the 
normal bomber type as the torpedo with the gun. It is 
easy to detect and of limited radius; once committed to 
action its course cannot be changed ; it can be “ laid” only 
by map bearings. But it costs only a fraction of the effort 
needed to produce a Lancaster or a Halifax, and if put into 
mass production should be a cheap weapon. It is to be 
assumed that Germany, taking to heart criticisms as to the 
“premature ”’ disclosure of the tanks and use of gas in the 
last war, has waited till she could use the new weapon in 
great numbers. The fashion in which the secret leaked out 
beforehand suggests that the weapon had been in production 
for a very considerable time. This, if it decreases the ‘“ sur- 
prise ’’ element, increases the possibility of serious damage 
being done before the new means of attack are mastered. 
Those who observed the failure of our massed air attacks 
on U-boat bases to perceptibly diminish the scale and 
intensity of the U-boat war, will feel no surprise that the 
intensive bombing of the “‘ rocket ’’ coast has failed to master 
this new danger. That the Germans really believe in the 
possibility of swift and overwhelming success by the employ- 
ment of this new weapon is most unlikely. It is calculated 
principally to stimulate the moral of their own people, 
suffering under repeated air attack without apparent reprisals. 
In a critical phase of the Dardanelles the German commander, 
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Liman von Sanders, short of ammunition, ordered his guns 
to fire blanks so that his men should be stimulated by the 
sound of their own guns. There is every sign that even at the 
risk of secrecy the new weapon has been deliberately saved for 
use in great emergency. The landings in France represent this. 


IMMENSE air preparations preceded the actual Allied invasion 
of Normandy. During the past spring as many as 4,000 
1 Allied aircraft were sent out by day and 1,000 
fir Power and R.A.F. bombers by night. Besides British, 
Dominion, Colonial and American formations, 

there were French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Polish and 
Czechoslovak squadrons. May was a particularly successful 
month. For R.A.F. Bomber Command discharged on enemy 
targets more than 37,000 tons of bombs and a great load of 
sea-mines ; while the American Eighth Army Air Force based 
on Britain dropped on Germany and Occupied Europe a 
further 32,000 tons. The total for May from British bases 
alone was thus 69,000 tons, apart altogether from bombing 
in the Italian theatre or attacks on targets in Southern Europe 
by aircraft based on Italy. The Anglo-American air offensive 
had two aims—to cripple the German aircraft industry and to 
disrupt German communications in Western Europe. At first 
the aircraft factories were attacked by American bombers in 
daylight with precision bombing. Early in 1944, however, 
developments in R.A.F. night-bombing technique enabled 
British heavy bombers to join in precision attacks on small 
factory targets. These attacks were additional to normal 
heavy attacks on enemy industrial areas and communications. 
Among transport targets the railways provided the first 
objectives. which included locomotive sheds, turn-tables, 
bridges and railway yards as well as rolling stock and loco- 
motives. Later the complex European canal system, with 
bridges, lock-gates and barges were also among the objects 
bombed. The prolonged and .very heavy allied air assault 
gradually affected industrial output in German-occupied 
Europe and still more in Germany itself. Railways became 
congested, production schedules were deranged, the repair o 
damage got more difficult, and distance and transport diffi 
culties thwarted any serious attempt to move lighter industrie 
to areas relatively far from Allied air bases. With the estab 
lishment of a United States bomber base in Russia, hopes of 
escaping from air attack became quite impossible. When the 
time for invasion came, the Allies had greatly weakened the 
Luftwaffe and had damaged beyond repair the factories o 


which much of German air strength depended. Meanwhile 
the Allied air forces had been built up until there were avail 
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able for their own operations no fewer than 11,000 first-line 
aircraft with more steadily coming forward. Thus the weapon 
with which the Germans hoped to conquer Europe and domi- 
nate the world has turned against them with a fury that gives 
new meaning to the saying that those who take to the sword 
shall perish by it. 


THE French Committee at Algiers has assumed the title of 
“ Provisional Government of France,” and it has done this 
The French in deference to the expressed wish of the 
Provisional Consultative Assembly which sits in Algiers. 
Government This assembly is not a fortuitous body. It 
has on it many members of the French Parliament which 
Marshal Petain arbitrarily abolished, and many others who 
have been formally elected as members by the men of the 
Maquis. These last members were instructed by their con- 
stituents to go and represent them in Algiers. The Com- 
mittee’s change of name does not mean any fresh assumption 
of power. It already rules the French Empire, governing 
this as did French Governments in former days ; it is pledged 


' to resign all power into the hands of the Constituent Assembly 


in France, directly the soil of France is cleaned of the Bosch 
and this Constituent Assembly can be constituted. In the 
meantime the Provisional Government of France, of which 
General de Gaulle is the head, will direct the whole existing 
strength of France into the battle against Germany. It has 
already rallied to the National Cause every French man and 
woman, save for the corrupt and disintegrating clique that 
upholds the pro-German government of Marshal Pétain. 
It is only at Washington that Vichy is considered to have any 
influence in France. The American Government has shown 
the most curious blindness about a country which it formerly 
understood better. What is evident is that Mr.Roosevelt has 
been misled by interested persons, who see the war through 
the bars of an iron and steel cartel. 

The whole of our Press and the B.B.C., together with 
members of all parties in the House of Commons, expressed 
the view that our Government should recognise the French 
Provisional Government. The ridiculous and shameful boy- 
cott of General de Gaulle should, they think, cease in the 
interest of Anglo-French relations. The tactlessness which 
dictated General Eisenhower’s proclamation to the French 
people, the grave error which took Mr. Churchill and Marshal 
Smuts to Normandy ahead of General de Gaulle, are dis- 
quieting symptoms of a very serious misunderstanding of 
France. Mr. Churchill’s excuse, given to the House of 
Commons, was that we must consider our American Allies. 
Yes, we must do this, but we need not copy their myopia. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE came to this country in June, not as many 
people imagined, to discuss his own position—that is assured. 
Illicit F He is the head of the Provisional French 

cut Francs Government and more than that he is the 
hero of French resistance. When he went to Normandy 
the whole country acclaimed him. So he does not really need 
the political support of Mr. Roosevelt. But, as head of the 
Provisional French Government he is naturally eager to 
prevent the financial spoliation of France proposed by the 
U.S. and acquiesced in by our own Government. What 
brought General de Gaulle here was a currency question. 
M. France, the French Minister of Finance, recently concluded 
an agreement with Washington on the rate of exchange 
between the dollar and the franc. But, a far more serious 
matter has arisen. The Economist of June 3 disclosed this :— 


“The Algiers press has reported that the American military 
authorities have decided to issue their own ‘ military francs ’ to their 
soldiers in France; and that eighty million of those banknotes 
have already been printed in the, United States. The reports have 
caused consternation among Frenchmen; and the Provisional 
Government has recorded its protest in semi-official statements. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt about the disastrous effect of 
any such arrangement on the relations between France and the 
Western Allies. The issue of francs by a foreign Power would be a 
grievous blow to the sovereignty of France. . . . Financially, the 
pumping in of new billions of francs into the channels of circulation 
would turn the existing inflation of the currency in France into 
catastrophe ; and it would seriously interfere with the plans of the 
Algiers Government to stem the inflation or to convert the Vichy 
francs into new French banknotes.” 


But more than that is at stake. Our good name. It is con- 
trary to the rules of International Law to print and issue the 
notes of another country. Now, our own soldiers and air- 
men have had issued to them illicitly printed notes—for illegal 
they undoubtedly are. Our ill-wishers (there is one called 
Hitler) will not lose the opportunity we have offered to make 
mischief. 


WRITING before the fait accompli, before the actual issue and 
use of these seer francs, the Economist pointed out the 

etter path. Namely the issue to our troops 
The Better Way Of French francs bouakt from the Sepsisnea 
French Government. This is obviously better than the taking 
over to France of American and English money. Says the 
Economist :— 


“ The spending of dollars and pounds by Allied soldiers is bound 
to stimulate the flight from the franc and the hoarding of foreign 
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currency by private individuals. If, on the other hand, Allied 
soldiers are paid in francs issued by the Provisional Government, 
the Government itself accumulates in its hands a reserve of pounds 
and dollars or of claims to those currencies. Immediately after the 
war, France will badly need that reserve; and it is much more 
convenient for the Government to have it ready at hand than later 
on to force an inflation-scared population to dehoard the pounds 
and the dollars and to hand them to the authorities. Whatever the 
eventual arrangement, the need to restrict drastically the spending 
of money—even of French money—by Allied soldiers in France will 
be inescapable, as experience in liberated Italy has shown.” 


We do not know who, on the British side, is responsible for 
our falling into a trap which has only too obviously been made 
at Vichy. The Vichy touch with the U.S.A. has been main- 
tained in spite of the withdrawal of Admiral Leahy. In 
fact it is probable that he is more useful to Hitler in 
Washington than he was at Vichy, owing to his well-known 
and unconcealed belief that the only French to do business 
with are the Pétainists. This currency question has aroused 
the most serious questioning as to the slap-dash way our 
policy in regard to France is regarded by the Government. 


REPORTS reaching London during May indicate that on 
March 22 the Germans murdered 47 Royal Air Force and 
Allied Air Force officers who were making a 
mass attempt to escape from Stalag Luft 3 at 
Sagan, a town which lies just inside the borders 
of Silesia, 100 miles south-east of Berlin. Stalag Luft 3 
occupies a specially cleared site in thickly wooded country and 
is one of the largest prison camps in Germany. The camp 
contains several compounds with intercommunicating gates 
which are closed and locked after dark. It is surrounded with 
a complex system of electrified wire and is guarded on the 
outside by sentries armed with tommy-guns. At intervals 
throughout the night batteries of searchlights are switched on. 
The guards at the camp include men equipped with detecting 
apparatus and long probes fitted with wooden handles whose 
special duties include search for tunnels by which prisoners 
might escape. In view of all these precautions, the Germans 
have long boasted the Sagan Camp was escape-proof. Not 
many details are as yet known about the British and Allied 
officers’ attempt to escape. The pattern seems to have been 
a familiar one. In months of work underground a tunnel was 
dug. There may then have been some reconnaissance, and 
there were certainly other preparations. Then in March the 
attempt was made. Before the Germans discovered the 
tunnel, 76 officers got away. Of these the enemy say that 15 
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were recaptured, 14 were still at liberty a fortnight later, and 
47 were shot. The German excuse is that the shooting occurred 
while the men concerned were resisting arrest or attempting 
to escape a second time following recapture. It should be 
noticed that the officers escaped singly and at intervals. There 
was therefore no massed body of men who tried to rush the 
gates in a manner which might formally justify the Germans 
in opening fire on them. It seems also to be clear that the 
officers were unarmed. There can therefore have been no real 
question of their resisting arrest. And it is a fact that after 
seven weeks the British Government had still not received 
from the German Government the notification which is 
required under the Geneva Convention if any prisoner of war 
dies from any cause whatever. News of the killings did not 
leak out of Germany until nearly a month later when repre- 
sentatives of the Swiss Government making, as the Protecting 
Power, a routine inspection of Sagan Camp on April 17 were 
given brief details. There is nothing new in such an appalling 
and needless crime. It is only too typical of German character. 

Since this note was written we have heard of the murder 
of three more allied air officers. 


THE usual white-washers are busy, and the usual Germans— 
or German agents—tell us that these crimes against humanity 
ie must solely be laid to the account of Hitler, as 
acre if he had invented German savagery. We have 
witnesses of similar crimes in the 1914-1918 
war. One of them is Mr. Gilbert Beyfus, K.C., who was a 
prisoner of war in 1918. He not only knows of such crimes 
which were committed then, but he was a witness of German 
pleasure in their perpetration. Here is what he wrote to the 
Sunday Times on May 28 last :— 


_ “Tn the summer of 1918 the late Capt. Leefe Robinson, V.C., 
and I were transferred to a camp at Bad Kolberg. Shortly before 
we arrived Capt. Walter and Lieut. Medlicott, whose gallantry and 
resource in escaping had made them thorns in the German flesh, 
had been shot after escaping from that camp, ‘ in the course,’ as the 
Germans announced, ‘ of a new attempt to escape after capture.’ 
The senior British officer had demanded to see the bodies, and 
inspection of them had made it clear that they had been butchered 
in cold blood. Soon after our arrival we were interviewed by the 
Camp Commandant, who in mufti might have passed for a benevo- 
lent old professor, and (minus the first adjective) probably was one 
in civil life. 

** Almost his first words to us were: ‘ Have you heard about 
Capt. Walter and Lieut. Medlicott?’ ‘ Yes,’ we replied. “ They 
were murdered (ermordert).’ 

“* We expected an indignant denial, but none was forthcoming. 
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On the contrary, a slow smile of satisfaction stole over the Com- 
mandant’s face, and he said: ‘ Well, gentlemen, if you attempt 
to escape from here, you know what to expect.’ We did.” 


That is an authentic German picture. The Commandant, 
looking like an amiable professor, the smile of satisfaction at 
the recollection of a brutal crime. The threat. What blind- 
ness is it in some people—not many now we hope—that they 
refuse to believe this plain evidence of past German savagery ? 
No witness shakes them—they are like the followers of the 
false prophets or of the Mahdi—incapable of reason ! 


WE hear a great deal from our pro-Germans about wonderful 
numbers of “ different ’’ Germans, and about “ underground 


The Real movements ”’ in Germany which will come into 
Underground the open directly the German generals have 
Movement advised that peace must be sought. But, 


though we hear about this German movement we see nothing 
to indicate that the German people are in any way dissatisfied 
with their rulers. What they do regret, of course, is that these 
rulers’ plans have gone wrong and that instead of Germany 
ruling Europe, Europe is knocking out Germany. But if 
there is little underground movement in Germany there is a 
very considerable movement, not by any means necessarily 
underground, in this country. A steady pressure is being 
kept up in the House of Commons, in the newspapers and at 
meetings, in favour of an ‘‘ Easy Peace,” easy, that is, for 
Germany. One method of procuring this comfort for our 
enemies would be to make the terms of the “ Atlantic Charter ” 
apply to that country. The pro-Germans in the House of 
Lords recently pressed for this. The Government were easily 
able to answer them. This does not prevent them from 
pegging away elsewhere. Lord Vansittart, in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian on June 6, pointed out one very dis- 
agreeable feature of this present widespread pro-German 
agitation. It is that many of the signatories to letters in the 
press in favour of letting Germany off are themselves Germans. 
Lord Vansittart says :-— 


“There has, for example, been considerable German activity 
both here and in the United States against ‘ unconditional sur- 
render,’ even though this is also the affirmed policy of all the Allied 
Governments. The same recalcitrance has sometimes been dis- 
played against the liberation of Austria from Germany, despite 
the inter-Allied policy clearly laid down at the Moscow Conference, 

‘In May also was published in the United States a manifesto 
by a so-called Council for a Democratic Germany, which again 
claims the full and illegitimate benefit of the Atlantic Charter for 
the aggressor, and a peace acceptable to Germany. Again this 
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manifesto is signed not only by Americans but by a large number of 
Germans whose other activities are in some cases objectionable. 

“In both countries German advocates of an easy peace are 
overplaying their hand. They are present as guests, and their 
frequent neglect of the fact—and of the ordinary tact and discretion 
that it enjoins—is a source of growing irritation. Intervention 
against the declared policy of their hosts does them no good. 
They might leave the advocacy of such a peace to their British 
sympathisers.” 


We hope that the German professors who “ inspire ’’ our bishops 
and leader writers will take note that, although we are not 
an irritable race we shall presently be getting quite annoyed 
with them. 


THE Germans, defeated in Russia and Italy, threatened in 
France, have already got their hopes for a more successful 


venture ‘‘ next time.” There was one, for 
instance, Lieutenant Schackert, at a military 
hospital in Russia. He corresponded with his friends. Here 
is a letter he recently wrote, it is quoted by Ilya Ehrenburg, 
who had it on his table as he wrote :— 


German Hopes 


“You will understand me, dear Ernst—my heart bleeds! 
When you were in the far north I was fighting for the Crimea. 
My best friends were killed there. We remember right from our 
school days that the land for which German blood has been shed is 
German land, but apparently the Crimea will soon be evacuated. 

“* Hans Tilt talks to me of one thing alone—he cannot bear the 
evacuation of Zhitomir. I have only one consolation: that we 
have made our claims on these lands with our blood—blood of the 
best, and even if through plutocrats’ treachery we lose this war, 
Germany will never forget that her sons were in the Ukraine and 
Sevastopol. 

“The Volga may be called a campaign but the Crimea and the 
Ukraine are conquests. If I survive I’ll tell Otto about the Crimean 
gardens and he will dream of the day when he is grown up and can 
restore what has been lost. I have a feeling that a hundred years’ 
war has begun, and though there will probably be interruptions, 
we will get our own back.” 


There it is. The baffled German dreams of his little boy Otto 
growing up and—some day—bagging the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. Lieutenant Schackert is quite frank. But the other 
Germans, the refugees who write to The Times and Manchester 
Guardian, are getting ready for a pro-German peace with an 
“underground movement ” to impress the victorious Allies. 
There is an underground movement it is true, but it is here, 
not in Germany, and it is directed against us and not against 
German militarists. 
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A RECENT note in France raises some pertinent questions 
about the future ownership of the Suez Canal. It asked 
En 3 what had become of the shares of that great 
ef sy, de concern. They were largely held in France 
and were a very favourite security on French 
Stock Exchanges. France quotes from the Cairo newspaper 
La Bourse Egyptienne as saying that Egypt is anxious to 
acquire the shares of the Suez Canal held in Italy. Italy, 
although interested in the Canal, and, since the acquisition 
of East African territory, a considerable user of the water- 
passage, has never had anything to do with its administration. 
This, before the collapse of France, was controlled, by a Board 
consisting of 18 Frenchmen, 11 Englishmen, 1 Dutchman 
and 2 Egyptians. Italy constantly claimed seats on this 
Board, on the ground that Italian shipping had become the 
most important traffic through the Canal next to British 
shipping. Actually, during the Abyssinian war, Italy paid 
millions for the passage of her divisions and their arms to 
East Africa, and this was passionately resented by Italians 
whose only recourse was to buy shares and thus, at any rate, 
to share the prosperity Italy was bringing to the Canal. It is 
not known how many Suez Canal shares are actually held in 
Italy at the moment. They have not been recently presented 
for payment owing to the war. But there is one aspect of this 
question which is in the minds of all and that is the wholesale 
purchase by the Germans of all valuable French property. 
They bought up on the stock exchanges of Paris, Lyons and 
Marseilles everything of value in shipping, in mines, in 
overseas concessions. Suez Canal shares among other valu- 
ables. There is no greater evidence of the treachery to France 
of the Pétain government than that such shares should have 
been sold to Germany, for German Government purchases 
gave them economic control of the whole country, its means 
of production and its foreign investments. Did the Germans 
part with any of the Suez shares to their Italian partner ? 
Was this part of the bribe that drew Mussolini into the war ? 
In any case, this booty will all have to be given back, whatever 
our Vernon Bartletts may say. 


WE have two allies, whose conduct during the war has not 
been wholly satisfactory. The first is Portugal, our oldest 
False Friends Uy. The second is Turkey. Portugal has only 

just stopped sending wolfram to Germany. 
True, she is lending us bases in the Azores, but that help was, 
perhaps, not easy for her to refuse. But her conduct pales 
before that of Turkey who, last month allowed the Germans, 
not for the first time, to pass warships from the Black Sea, 
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where they could no longer use them, through the Dardanelles 
to the Zgean, to be used against the British Navy. According 
to a statement in the House of Lords by Lord Cranborne, the 
ships in question are K.T. and E.MLS. vessels. The first are 
ships of 800 tons with two 3-7 inch guns and with machine 
guns. The second are much smaller. They are 40 or 50 ton 
craft with a three-pounder gun, machine guns and depth 
charges. The former are used largely for the transport of 
troops and war stores, the latter for anti-submarine warfare. 
The Germans dismantle the armament before passing their 
warships through the Straits and replace it in the A‘gean. 
Their passage is in direct contravention of the Montreux 
Convention in right of which Turkey is the guardian of the 
Straits. Lord Cranborne stated, however, that “ In spite of 
repeated representations by H.M. Ambassador, four K.T.’s 
and eight E.M.S.’s have during the first days of June passed 
through the Straits into the Aégean.” This very unsatis- 
factory state of affairs brought our many grievances against 
Turkey to a head. The Turkish President was told on June 8 
“how profoundly shocked H.M. Government were by the 
fact that the Turkish Government should have lent themselves 
to this palpable manceuvre . . .” This is not the first time 
that the Germans have transferred their war vessels through 
the Straits. Lord Vansittart, to whose vigilance we owe it 
that such incidents are given publicity, said in the House of 
Lords that something more than protest and rebuke was 
necessary. He suggested that we should warn the Turks that 
we should present them at the end of the war with a bill for 
all the damage these ships might do. He referred to the 
precedent of the Alabama where this was done. The dis- 
loyalty of the Turks to their alliance has aroused ill feeling in 
this country. What it shows—and this is also shown by other 
international incidents—is that Turkey is not at all sure that 
we shall win the war. 


On May 30, Southern Ireland, now disguised as “ Eire,” 
held a general election. Mr. de Valera, who has been at the 


ie head of Southern Irish affairs for many years, 
pri rin returned with a greatly increased majority, 
thus showing that his policy of division from 

the Empire and of friendly relations with Germany has the 
endorsement of the Irish voters. They have, in fact, as the 
Germans have, got the man they deserve. We hope that, at 
the end of the war, the Imperial Government and the 
Dominion Governments, acting together, will put an end to 
the farce by which Southern Ireland remains nominally part 
of the British Empire. Let her become in name what she is 
in fact, a foreign country with which we can have nothing 
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more to do except as a foreign nation. The Southern Irish 
who go to Ulster and misbehave themselves there should be 
sent back where they belong and the loyalists in Southern 
Ireland who desire to move should be helped to do so. If we 
have learned one thing in the last 20 years it is that popula- 
tions can be moved. 


HOWEVER necessary it may be to safeguard the iron and steel 
industries when the fighting stops, we hope that the project 
Sardine Ti to house our people in houses mainly con- 

axeane i$ structed of iron will not be persisted in. Dread- 
ful photographs have appeared of these dwellings with 
flattened roofs, mean window$, shockingly designed doors. 
Have we really come down to such a condition that it is 
seriously suggested that Englishmen’s homes should be like 
this? The sample house was called the Churchill house. 
All sorts of eminent persons visited it and said how charming 
it was. But no name, no official adulations could efface the 
effect of the published photographs, and, at last, the voice of 
criticism has been raised by architects, by builders and, not 
least, by that very representative body of home-keepers, the 
Women’s Guild of Empire. The critics have in detail objected 
to the size and shape of the rooms, to their lack of amenity. 
But what the average man and woman, who have not seen 
the specimen house, feel, is that of all uncomfortable materials 
out of which to make a home, ironis the worst. Cold in winter, 
hot in summer, unbearably noisy, certain to be swamped by 
condensation, there is no home material here. And no amount 
of gadgets will make it so. It would seem that Lord Woolton’s 
department—we owe the Sardine Tin to him—has tried to do 
three things and has sat down between as many stools. Their 
first object was to invent some means of keeping the iron and 
steel furnaces alight. Their second to make homes. Their 
third to make these of a purely temporary kind. But these 
solid iron buildings are not all temporary, they are strong 
and if we get them they will stay permanently, disfiguring 
both our towns and our country-side and making both the 
people who live in them and the people who look at them 
uncomfortable. There is a better way than this Woolton 
plan. That is to build temporarily of really evanescent 
materials. We suggest that the builders be asked to try. 
They know everything about jerry building and, for once, it is 
what we want. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


THE battles which are raging in Southern and Eastern Europe, 
the prodigious adventure of our own invasion of France fill 
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ae the minds and hearts of all in this country and 
— and = make it difficult for us to think of anything 

od else. The military effort is so great, the issues 
fought for so vital that we can hardly bear to pull our thoughts 
away from the drama being acted before us. And yet we 
must look ahead, beyond the fighting to the end fought for. 
On our political wisdom our own future depends, and with it 
the future of the Empire and the sanity of the world. We 
should never forget that this war only occurred because we 
did not study realities and prepare to meet them during the 
disastrous twenties and thirties. Had we opened our eyes 
then our young men would not now be dying in France, Italy 
and Burma. And so, however reluctantly, those of us who 
are not in it must turn away our eyes from the battle and 
must look ahead. There are three great departments of our 
future policy to consider. They are interlocked, they are all 
of first-rate importance—Domestic policy, Imperial policy, 
Foreign policy. They cannot be separated, for our Imperial 
and our Foreign policy both rest upon the foundations here, 
upon the men here, in England, at the seat of Government. 
According to how these men are chosen and act so will our 
future and the future of the Empire be shaped, and much 
besides. We must, therefore, get down to thinking about 
ourselves and our own political structure. Are we main- 
taining its strength? Have our recent excursions into old 
abandoned policies and newly discovered plans been successful ? 
Should we go on with them ? The immediate question is that 
of the continuation of the coalition Government. Should this 
be maintained, is it politically healthy for us to adhere to it ? 
Is its usefulness exhausted ? It was a good thing to have a 
fagade during the dangerous years, but the country has paid 
a high price for this in the authoritarian régime which has 
been clamped down on us during the last four years. The 
experiment has shown us how quickly free institutions can 
suffer eclipse and how rapidly tyranny grows. It makes for 
serious thought to see how quickly liberty can be lost, and 
this lesson has been taught us by the recent history of more 
than one country. In our own case we have abrogated 
‘‘ Habeas Corpus,” the Bill of Rights and the justice clauses of 
““ Magna Carta.” We have allowed whole sections of the 
population to be forced into doing what they abhor ; we have 
heard British Ministers recommend that the first steps in 
authoritarian tyranny should be taken. One very large and 
powerful party in the State advocates the jettisoning of old 
safeguards and the continuance of the authoritarian system. 
If that were done the change in our lives would alter the whole 
basis of our national character. Are we going to listen to 
them? Or are we going to return to the liberties which our 
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ancestors won for us and which we have temporarily aban- 
doned ? 


hts In a confused way most people of all classes want to recover 

we freedom and they indubitably want to shake off war restric- 

or. The Parties tions. But they do not always see how to do 

Bo this, nor do they realise the extent to which 
e 


large numbers of people are pledged to maintain and increase 
these restrictions. We have to realise that only the Con- 


the servative Party wants to see personal liberty restored, and 
yes even Conservatives are very often confused about how to do 
any this and about the trend of modern legislation. All the same, 
who 


by and large, Conservatives are in favour of the restoration of 
freedom under the law, while their rivals in the Socialist Party 
are in favour of the personal authority of Ministers, and of 
officials governing—as they largely do now—arbitrarily. 
Their intelligentsia show the path they hope to tread. Mr. 
H. Laski goes so far as to indicate that once a Socialist Party 
is returned to power and a Socialist Government is formed, 


ent. that no subsequent election should be allowed to upset the 
our régime thus instituted.* The aim they have is to establish a 
ruch Socialist authoritarian Government and State. That such a 
bout Government and State would be very unpopular would not 
1ain- matter. It would be there, Ministers would have the guns 


and the gas and Parliament would disappear until another 
revolution had got rid of the new, unwanted tyranny. That 
is the aim, and it is clearly enough put before us in Mr. 
Morrison’s speeches and Mr. Bevin’s actions. Mr. Morrison 
believes in maintaining people in prison without trial. He 
has done it, is doing it now. Mr. Bevin believes in deciding 


paid for people what they are todo. These men are the two leading 
1 has§ Socialists in the Government. Their desire for power over 
The their fellow-creatures only differs in degree from what we see 
$ can 


elsewhere in Hitler’s and Stalin’s prison camps and in Musso- 
lini’s islands. This issue, to punish only by the law, to allow 
men and women to order their own lives under the law, to 


more§ own property without which there is no liberty, is not a small 
gated one. It cuts right across everything, it divides the two great 
“y Ne Parties with a chasm that cannot be crossed. It is the first 
ft the 


issue before the country. 


» have 

7 ‘d PRIsoN without trial for their political opponents is not 
e me d openly named as a plank of the Socialist platform, but it is 
of o soni there, it is being practised in this country 
beer a before us all. It is not a new doctrine, it was 


occasionally done in this country until the end 


* Democracy in Crisis,” p. 87. 
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of the 17th century. Since then, we have, after a prolonged 
civil war and two revolutions abolished it. If our ancestors 
had been told that a group of men—many of them of foreign 
descent—would be listened to who preached a return to the 
old tyranny in this country, they would not have believed 
that such a thing could occur. Englishmen have always 
fought tyrants; they have for centuries demanded— 


“‘ Leave to live by no man’s leave underneath the law.” 


But now the Home Secretary keeps in prison, without trial, 
and for years the people of whose political opinions he does not 
approve and the House of Commons does not react against 
this. While the Minister of Labour makes decrees, without the 
sanction of Parliament, which force boys who want to join 
the Forces to go coal-mining. It is time that the public began 
to attend to all this and to consider where it is leading. Time 
that the natural guardian of British liberties, the Conservative 
Party, took steps to separate itself from such a state of affairs. 
Time, in fact, that the coalition was ended. Conservative 
Ministers have played the game only too loyally by their 
Socialist colleagues, they allowed them the power in domestic 
policy without which they would have refused to support Mr. 
Churchill : this has gone far enough. And honesty demands 
that those who disbelieve in an Authoritarian régime should 
say so and should point out the direction in which the country 
is rapidly tending. If we wait until the Socialists, with the 
support of the cranks, have seized power, we may whistle for 
our Habeas Corpus and the rest of it. We shall only be able 
to get rid of the new tyranny, as we got rid of the old tyrannies, 
by an armed revolt, and a revolt nowadays is no joke to 
contemplate. 


THE political danger ahead lies in the fatigue of our best 
people and of their indifference to danger. They have fought 


se and worked as never before and they are still 
Political | fighting and working like heroes. Will they 
Leadership ‘ : : , : 
realise what is going on behind their backs ? 
After the last war politics in England were directed by the 
pacifists and others who had not gone fighting. They had 
their way in everything and the result of their Geneva plan 
is plain for us to see. Have we learned the lesson? Some 
people, no doubt, have done so. Are there enough of them ? 
Certain Conservatives have played up to the authoritarians in 
more ways than one. They will only recover their political 
sense if the voter understands his danger, for they belong to 
the shallower type of politicos, people who see no further than 
next week and to whom the ancient constitution and solid 
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virtue of their country mean nothing. The House of Commons 
is always better than the Ministry and the country is always 
better than the House of Commons, but the difficult problem 
is always to instruct the country as to what is really occurring. 
English people undoubtedly believe in the freedom of the 
subject, but they acquiesce in a degree of over-government 
which stifles it. They believe in parental control of families, 
but they endure an amount of interference with home life 
that is almost unbearable. They believe in the right of men 
and women to create and enjoy wealth, but they submit to 
the most grievous spoliation of property, so that a man may 
hardly know what he owns. They look askance at the 
foreigner Hitler with his youth movements, but they do not 
stand against all the similar beginnings here, accompanied as 
they are with heated blasts of propaganda. The new nostrums 
often offend them abroad. At home, offered them by instal- 
ments, they are weakened and feel less sure. For it is the job 
of the propagandists to ‘‘ soften up” public opinion and to 
confuse issues for ordinary people. All the same and in spite 
of this confusion ordinary people will soon be faced with a 
number of decisions that they must make. And these will be 
presented to them with the bewildering and noisy accompani- 
ments of politics. The first decision will not be a matter for 
the country, it will be a Party matter, a Conservative matter ; 
the choice of a political leader. 


THE Conservatives, as a party, will be faced, and that sooner 
than they may think, with the necessity for choosing a leader. 

This is being very much discussed now among 
Lud  eoegiual well-informed people for the following reasons. 

Mr. Churchill, having launched the great attack 
on Europe, is believed to be anxious to go to the Pacific and 
attend to the war there, which he thinks he could direct more 
successfully than the soldiers, sailors and airmen who are at 
present in charge. Whether the Americans would agree to his 
assuming responsibility there is not known, but they could not 
very well prevent his going to the Pacific which is a sphere of 
important British interests. During his absence Mr. Churchill 
would divest himself of the premiership which he could not 
exercise from that distance. That is the story which is 
perturbing House of Commons minds and making very con- 
siderable talk in the Carlton Club. It has brought forward 
the question of Mr. Churchill’s successor, and, in this it has 
conferred a benefit on the country, for it is important that 
Conservatives, who are Mr. Churchill’s chief supporters, 
should know where they stand in regard to the prominent 
men in their own and other parties. Conservatives would 
naturally expect to have a considerable voice in this question 
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of the premiership, owing to their great preponderance in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Churchill is said to be in favour of 
Sir John Anderson as his locum tenens. Sir John Anderson is 
not a member of the Conservative Party, but he has gained 
great kudos by his excellent handling of the difficult post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the City of London has 
great faith in his financial competence, while ordinary people 
who have read or listened to his speeches are struck with the 
fact that he is one of two Ministers out of some 70 or 80 who 
believe that we must endeavour to get back to a more normal 
and more independent way of life than the life we have at 
present. The other Minister is Mr. Lyttelton. 


But if Mr. Churchill and the City of London incline to favour 
Sir John Anderson, it is otherwise with the rank and file of 
Mr. Eden the Conservative Party in the House of Com- 
: mons. On the whole their suffrages would be 
given to Mr. Eden. While recognising Sir John Anderson’s 
great merits as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, they would 
prefer the man they know, a life-long member of their own 
Party and a capable and successful leader of the House of 
Commons. About his record at Geneva and in foreign affairs 
generally, they are confused. At a time of false thinking he 
and they were all mistaken together, they cannot reproach 
him with his past mistakes because they shared them. He 
was not quick to see where Germany was going ; well, no more 
were the bulk of his Party. He failed to understand that 
internationalist leagues and societies would fail in the 20th 
century as always before. Conservative members, most of 
them, did not understand this either. Mr. Eden only shared 
in the common blindness along with all the leaders of the 
Liberal and Socialist Parties and most of the leaders of the 
Conservative Party. The rank and file are not going to 
reproach him with this, it merely shows that he has not got a 
prescient mind. On the other hand, they believe that he has 
learned his lesson and that he will not again make the same 
mistakes in foreign policy. They know and like him ; he is an 
excellent chairman, firm and resolute, of any committee he 
presides over, and he is known to have saved the situation 
lately by his prompt action on more than one occasion. They 
believe that once he were the leader of the orchestra and no 
longer the second fiddle that he would develop considerable 
power. They think that that is perhaps why Mr. Churchill 
prefers Sir John Anderson who, having no Party, has no 
platform of his own on which to stand and who would be 
entirely dependent on the support of the man who picked him 
out of the Civil Service and promoted him. 


THE FUTURE OF AIR TRANSPORT 


1e The time will come when thou shall’t lift thine eyes 
of To watch a long drawn battle in the skies, 
is While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
od Stare at the flying fleets of wondrous birds. 
of England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
as Where winds and waves confess her sovereignty, 
ple Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear 
he And reign the sovereign of the conquered air. 
ho Thomas Gray. Luna Habitabilis, 1737. 
al WE have heard a great deal lately about post-war planning, 
at but comparatively little about the part to be played in it by 
civilaviation. Thisis surely an illogical attitude of mind. Air 
transport will figure prominently in the programme of recon- 
yur struction which lies ahead of us, and to neglect it will be to 
of imperil our future position among the great nations of the 
m- world. America is pushing ahead with far-reaching plans of 
be expansion, while England has so far done little beyond dis- 
mS cussing the matter in general terms. 
uld The truth is that English people are far less air-minded 
wn than Americans. It is partly a question of geography. 
> of America is so vast a country that a regular plane-service 
airs between Chicago, New York and San Francisco and other 
; he great business centres is not a luxury but a necessity. In the 
ach § British Isles, it is just the reverse. It is as yet more convenient 
He § to go from London to Glasgow by rail than by air. 
10re But people who reason in this manner forget the existence 
that § of the British Empire. The comparison lies, not between 
20th § America and Britain, but America and the Commonwealth. 
t of England is thecentreof an Empire with Dominions and Colonies 
ared § scattered all over the world. The very existence of the British 
the | Commonwealth of Nations depends upon the maintenance of 
the § its cohesion; to ensure this, air communications are essential. 
g to § Air transport is more vital to the British Empire than to any 
sot a F other Power. It is often said that we lost our North American 
> has § Colonies through lack of rapid means of communication. Had 
same § Washington been able to fly to London, the misunderstanding 
18 an § which led to the War of Independence could have been quickly 
e he § cleared up. Matters which would otherwise involve lengthy 
ation § correspondence can often be settled by a few minutes’ personal 
They § conversation. 
id no Then there is the question of commerce. It is commonly 
rable § asserted that, for a very long time to come, air transport will 
rchill § not have any real commercial value ; the aeroplane will carry 
1S NO § passengers, mails, bullion, newspapers, and light perishable 
ld be § goods ; heavy traffic will continue to go by ship, road or 
d him frail. But matters are moving fast and war is a great stimulus 


to progress ; the jet-propelled aeroplane, for instance, may 
revolutionise aviation, and other inventions are on the way. 
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I remember a distinguished scientist telling me, shortly 
before the last war, that it was physically impossible for any 
aeroplane ever to lift more than a ton; but to-day, a com- 
mercial load of 10 tons is nothing out of the common. Apart 
from this, the commercial aeroplane can carry freight to 
districts otherwise inaccessible ; the American Air Transport 
Command, operating from Assam, is regularly conveying 
military stores of all descriptions up to ten-wheeled lorries 
across the Himalayas to China. This would prove invaluable 
in opening up backward countries like Central Africa. 

What we really require is co-operation between land, sea 
and air transport. Recently the five main shipping lines 
trading with South America have combined to establish, as 
soon as machines are available, an air service serving the West 
Indies, the West Coast of Africa and South America. At 
Natal in Brazil it will link up with feeder lines running to Rio 


i at te 


de Janeiro, Monte Video, Buenos Aires, and across the Andes § : 
to Valparaiso. A glance at a globe will show that the British ft 
Isles, by virtue of their geographical position, are almost § / 
ideally situated to be the hub of the world’s air lines. But § s 
if this is to be so, we shall require a chain of focal points § / 
throughout the Empire. In this, the British Commonwealth § b 
and Empire is in a very strong position. Our incomparable § p 
series of air bases will form a unique asset. America has been§ n 
spending great sums on airport construction throughout the§ S 
world to further the Allied war effort. Mr. Roosevelt has§ ei 
stated that it is all “‘ a question of mutuality ”’ and of sharing 
bases. But there may be difficulty here. The claim that§ tc 
bases built for the war effort should belong after the war tof e» 
the country that built them, irrespective of their site, isf fig 
obviously inadmissible. In each zone there should be some— m 
airports open to international use, but there could, of course,§ he 
be no claim to sovereignty over them by an external Power. we 
In Great Britain a central airport in the vicinity of thef m 
capital will be required. This, like the new Idlewild Airport} we 
at New York, must be the focus of the air commerce of the§ fai 
Empire, and in design and equipment worthy of its position. 
It should contain criss-crossed runways up to five milesg Co 
long, a pool for flying-boats, hangars, warehouses, a railwayg of 
station, car parks, local helicopter services, and hotels, andj pla 
be capable of handling eight or ten million passengers a year§ Bu 
with a corresponding amount of freight. Preliminary plans§ son 
for such an airport have been submitted by the B.O.A.C§ fen 
and await Government sanction. pla: 
Next comes the question of organisation. After the last§ to 
war, we made the cardinal blunder of placing civil aviationg duc 


under the Air Ministry with inadequate financial support an¢ 
no provision for specialised research. In consequence Croydon 
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tly aerodrome was soon being run mainly for the benefit of 
ny foreign competitors. Fortunately, Alcock, Ross Smith, Van 
m- Rynveld, Kingsford-Smith and others were enabled to make 
art those fine pioneering flights to the four corners of the Empire, 

to which are among the finest achievements of any nation. 

ort It is now generally realised that unless we have after the 
ing war an adequate supply of machines of the latest type, and a 
ries suitable organisation in running order, we shall be gravely 
ible handicapped. At present, we have our “ chosen instrument,”’ 

the British Overseas Airways Corporation, and the Transport 
sea Command of the R.A.F. They are both under the Secretary of 
ines State for Air. The R.A.F. Transport Command is chiefly 

, as § concerned with routes to the Mediterranean and India. The 
Vest B.O.A.C. Return Ferry Service operates most of the trans- 

At § Atlantic ferry flights. 

Rio The B.O.A.C. has done fine work. Besides the Atlantic 
ndes § air service operated by the large Boeing flying-boats, it main- 
itish § tains regular services to India via the Middle East; across 
most § Africa from the Gold Coast to Egypt via the Sudan ; and the 

But § so-called Horseshoe route between Egypt, India and South 
oints § Africa. But admirable though the work of the B.O.A.C. has 
ealth § been, a single “chosen instrument ’”’ is inadequate for our 
rable § post-war requirements. It is a Government monopoly, and 
been § members of the Board are appointed by the Secretary of 
t the§ State for Air. It will inevitably militate against private 
t has§ enterprise. 
aring Lord Beaverbrook estimates that we shall require 1,500 
that to 2,500 commercial aircraft. Unfortunately, owing to the 
var tof exigencies of war, we have had to concentrate chiefly on 
ite, is™ fighters and bombers, while our American allies have devoted 
some’ much of their energies to transport craft, though Mr. Berle 


ourse,f’ has very properly repudiated the insinuation that America 
would exploit the advantage so gained in an attempt to 
monopolise air traffic. Such an attempt, he declared, 
would be a betrayal of an understanding entered into in good 
faith. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Brabazon 
Committee, the Air Ministry is getting out plans for a number 
of transport planes of the latest types, including a land- 
plane capable of carrying 50 passengers and 2 tons of freight. 
But the scheme is already much behindhand and it will be 
ansa some years, probably not until 1950, before these are trans- 
ferred from the drawing-board to regular operation. Mere 
plans and prototypes are not enough. The real necessity is 
to design and lay down an adequate programme for the pro- 
duction of up-to-date machines at once. 

Our only transport machine at present in operation is the 
Avro-York, which is not only the largest transport and 
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passenger craft so far to be made in this country, but is the 
only one which the British aircraft industry, preoccupied 
with bombers, has been able to put into service. One of these 
machines recently flew from England to Delhi, a distance of 
6,857 miles, in 32 hours flying time, carrying four passengers. 
This worked out at 214 miles per hour, but it can hardly be 
looked upon as an adequate type of air transport with which 
to enter the period of intense post-war competition. Though 
this machine should be made available in bulk, it should be 
regarded merely as a stop-gap. It has no pressure cabins, and 
the shape of its fuselage makes it difficult to convert into a 
satisfactory air-liner. 

What we really require is to press the War Cabinet to take 
one or two of our best designers off war work for the design 
of advanced types of civil aircraft, and allocate factories for 
their manufacture. 

We must make every effort to keep abreast of the progress 
being made in America. The 70-ton flying-boat Mars on her 
maiden trip from California to Hawaii made the run of 2,400 
miles in 13 hours with a crew of 15, 20 passengers and 14,000 
Ibs. of cargo. A B-24 Liberator recently flew from Montreal 
in 11} hours, carrying I5 passengers. 

The importance of an entirely independent Ministry of 
Civil Aviation cannot be too strongly stressed. We learnt by 
experience after the last war the results of placing commercial 
aviation and research under the Secretary of State for Air. 
Hardly less unfortunate would be its fate as a department of 
the Ministry of Transport, already pre-occupied with the 
complicated problems of road and rail transport and shipping. 
After this war, of course, the R.A.F. will require a military 
transport service to meet its own needs and those of the Army 
and Navy. But its objects are entirely different from those of 
civil aviation and demand highly specialised aircraft and equip- 
ment, based on war experience and technical requirements. 
If it is not practicable to divorce air transport operations from 
the Air Ministry during the war, an independent planning 
division should in any case be inaugurated immediately for 
planning future air routes and their operation. 

Another of the many problems to be settled is that of sub- 
sidies, for this was one of the rocks on which civil aviation 
foundered after the last war. Hidden subsidies are bad in 
themselves, and can be used for building up an air force for 
political purposes, as Germany and Italy did before the war. 
In America, healthy rivalry between responsible firms is 
encouraged. Subsidies can be avoided by careful administra- 
tion, and if adequate remuneration is given for carrying mails. 
The Ministry must, of course, be liberal in its grants for 
research, for pooling information, and for the maintenance of 
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airports and wireless and meteorological services ; but other- 
wise there should be the minimum of Government interference. 
Much the same policy should be adopted with regard to 
monopolies. These proved disastrous after the last war. 
We want specialised lines to work under the different condi- 
tions encountered on the various routes. What we require is 
not a “ chosen instrument ” but controlled competition, and 
a limited number of reputable companies licensed by the 
Ministry for operating each of the great air routes. 

As far as the British Commonwealth is concerned, the first 
step should be to formulate an Imperial Air policy. A great 
opportunity was lost in 1940. When the amalgamation of 
British and Imperial Airways into the B.O.A.C. was carried 
out, representatives of the Dominions should have been 
appointed on the Board of Directors. This was not done, 
and ever since there has been a danger that the Dominions 
may be tempted to make their own arrangements with foreign 
countries. What we require is a small permanent body 
consisting of one or two representatives from each Dominion, 
the Colonial Empire, and Great Britain, functioning in a 
somewhat similar fashion to the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
the U.S.A. The Dominions will desire to run their own 
internal air services, linking up with the Imperial Services at 
focal points. A conference of representatives of the Dominion, 
Indian and Colonial Governments met in October, 1943, under 
Lord Beaverbrook, but its conclusions have not been divulged. 

Next there is the task of arriving at an understanding with 
the United States. This has recently been made the subject 
of informal conversations between Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr. Berle, the United States Assistant Secretary of State. 
Their objects were to discuss plans for a convention on air 
navigation, to be implemented by an International Transport 
Organisation, which would evolve standards, seek to eliminate 
uneconomic competition, work out for each nation an equit- 
able participation in world air transport, and maintain a 
broad equilibrium between air transport capacity and traffic. 

International regulation would subject civil aviation to 
the control of an International Board which would lay down 
traffic rules ; but the question of the powers of enforcement 
of international traffic regulations were left open for subse- 
quent discussion. International regulation, unlike inter- 
national operation, does not involve any diminution of national 
sovereignty either as regards airways or the bases from which 
they operate. International regulation appears an essential 
provision for the future: operation by a single international 
air line company is certainly impracticable. 

Great Britain is thoroughly in agreement with the United 
States that civil aircraft should have the right of “ innocent 
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passage ”’ throughout the world, that is, the right to fly over 
foreign countries, and land at designated airports for fuelling 
and other non-commercial purposes. But each nation is to 
reserve to itself the right of ‘‘ cabotage,’’ that is to say, the 
exclusive right to carry goods within the boundaries of its 
own territories. Thus an American civil aircraft would have 
the sole right to carry cargo between San Francisco and 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico, just as an English plane would have 
the sole right to ply between the mother country and the 
Crown Colonies. The Dominions would, of course, claim 
cabotage for themselves, and so would India, and an American 
line plying from New York to Brisbane would be able to 
refuel at British places on route, but not to pick up goods or 
passengers. 

All this has been rendered necessary by the phenomenal 
increase in the range of aircraft since the last war. The Inter- 
national Convention of I919 was drawn up at a time when 
aircraft had a very limited range. Now all is changed by the 
fact that natural barriers have been overcome, and a plane is 
no longer obliged to fly from country to country to avoid 
crossing large spaces of open sea, desert or forest. 

To sum up, the development of post-war aviation, as far 
as we are concerned, includes a number of separate factors. 
We must start putting our own house in order. Our future 
lies in the air; but it will be a poor outlook indeed if peace 
finds us, as far as civil aviation is concerned, hopelessly out- 
classed in numbers and types of machines, organisation and 
operational efficiency. Selected designers and factories should 
be allocated to develop suitable aircraft well in advance. 
Passengers and freight will naturally go to the best managed 
and most progressive air lines, and if we are left behind in the 
race, we shall have ourselves to thank. We can only maintain 
our rightful position by developing to the full the most 
important of our assets, our overseas bases, at once. Next, 
after agreement on a common policy with Empire representa- 
tives, we must lose no time in coming to a definite under- 
standing with our Allies upon such questions as the freedom 
of the air, the international use of aerodromes, the regulation 
of flying by an International Board of Control, and the sharing 
of air traffic. Only thus can we avoid cut-throat competition, 
which is bound to lead in the end to economic war, and 
eventually even to armed hostilities. 

And, finally, we must regard an air agreement between the 
United Nations as the first step towards an International Air 
Board, subscribed to by all and laying down the regulation 
of global air traffic. The British Empire, with its world-wide 
group of sister nations, forms an admirable nucleus upon 
which such a system can be framed. FREDERICK SYKES. 


THE ARMY CADET FORCE 


THE object of Cadet training, as officially stated, is “ to give 
mental, moral and physical training to boys and so form the 
character of each to enable him to make a good start in life 
and to develop in him the principles of patriotism and good 
citizenship, bringing out the qualities of self-confidence, self- 
respect and ability to face and accept responsibility.” 

Under war-time conditions, Cadet training gives to boys 
an opportunity to prepare themselves for service in the Army 
as a duty incumbent on every good citizen. With this object 
the training has a strong military bias, Cadets being encour- 
aged to attain certain standards of proficiency known as 
Certificate ‘‘ A,’ Parts 1 and 2, which are the first milestones 
on the road to non-commissioned and commissioned rank. 

A high proportion of modern boys have a mechanical turn 
of mind, and to them facilities for acquiring a technical Certi- 
ficate are afforded. This training will prepare boys as 
technicians for all arms, a matter of great importance, since 
in a modern army every unit and branch of the service 
requires a large number of technically trained recruits. Quite 
apart from the military aspect, this technical training should 
be of great value to boys in almost every walk of civil life. 

It should not, however, be thought that the military aspect 
overrides the main object of producing good citizens ; rather 
is military training merely the vehicle by which good citizen- 
ship is conveyed and it does so in a number of ways. First of 
all, a Cadet Unit offers a large number of appointments or 
duties cafrying individual responsibility, and the whole train- 
ing is directed towards creating esprit de corps and the general 
idea of playing for the side. 

It is quite true that the same applies in a large measure to 
every well-run school, where, too, the Cadet Corps plays its 
part, but it must be remembered that a considerable propor- 
tion of our lads leave school comparatively early and 
are thrown on their own resources at a most impressionable 
age. Nor is modern industrial life conducive to the develop- 
ment of individuality. We live in an epoch of machinery and 
the purely routine duties which factory life carries with it can 
hardly fail to have a cramping effect on the outlook of our 
youths. It is, therefore, in non-school or ‘‘ Open Units”’ that 
Cadet training is proving particularly valuable because it 
gives to boys who, in their industrial life, are mere cogs in a 
vast machine, a chance of developing their powers of command, 
organisation, individual responsibility and initiative. It also 
gives to a boy a chance of developing his hobby, whether this 
be science, games or music, and so gaining that self-confidence 
which comes with any feeling of proficiency. 

Nor is the religious side neglected, for most Units have 
honorary Chaplains who are doing excellent work. 
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Employers are unanimous in recognising the good effect on 
their youthful employees which follow from joining one of the 
Cadet Forces, and many are only too pleased to give to their 
boys in these forces extra leave on full pay in recognition of 
the benefits which result therefrom. The education authori- 
ties, too, recognise that the Cadet Corps are encouraging the 
lads to continue their education under interesting conditions 
and are contributing both in the matter of funds and instruc- 
tion, of which the Physical Training Instructors are by no 
means the least important. 

Generally speaking, however, in present conditions Army 
Cadets rely for encouragement and support mainly on the 
military authorities, who in war-time have a network covering 
the whole country ; whilst the Home Guard, to which every 
Cadet Unit is affiliated, provide their quota of assistance. 

It must, however, be recognised that with the expiration 
of the war these sources of assistance may largely disappear 
and fresh machinery will have to be devised. What this will 
be must depend on the size, shape and distribution of the 
military Forces in peace-time. 

A word about general organisation. In each county there 
is a County Cadet Committee of which the Lord Lieutenant is 
ex-officio president and for which the T.A. Association pro- 
vides the necessary staff. This Committee has two main 
functions, the first being responsibility for everything con- 
nected with organisation, administration and welfare of the 
Cadets in the County, and, secondly, the formation of a 
“united front ”’ of all the authorities interested in support of 
the Cadet movement. Thus, on the County Cadet Committee 
will usually be found representatives of the Army, the British 
National Cadet Association, the Home Guard, the local 
Education Authority or local Youth Committee, the Secon- 
dary Schools, the Church, various civic authorities and, indeed, 
anyone else who is likely to be useful. The County Cadet 
Commandant is also a member and he is responsible for all 
training matters, recreational as well as military, and it is 
not, perhaps, too much to say that on his energy and per- 
sonality depends in the main the success of Cadets throughout 
the County. 

The Army Cadet Force is a voluntary body and it is to be 
hoped that this aspect may continue, in which case it will 
always be necessary to make service attractive. It would be 
fatal if lads came to regard Cadet training as merely a camou- 
flaged continuation of school, and so the provision of a 
Headquarters where they can enjoy a club life is of special 
importance. If they have to do their training in the elemen- 
tary school premises and listen perhaps to the injunctions of 
the masters from whom they have only recently escaped, the 
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general effect is not likely to be encouraging. The provision 
of such Headquarters is, however, a matter of the greatest 
difficulty at the present time, particularly in country districts, 
nor is it clear how it is to be solved in the future. In some 
cases buildings have been hired temporarily or are shared with 
the Home Guard, but at the end of the German war it is 
obvious that such facilities will disappear and at present there 
appears to be nothing in sight by which they can be replaced, 
though doubtless the War Office is not oblivious of the 
problem. 

The provision of sports gear, too, in war-time has proved a 
great difficulty, though not so much on account of the cost 
involved—which generous sympathisers are usually ready to 
provide—but because the actual equipment does not exist. 
Local avthorities and schools have been most helpful in giving 
Cadets facilities for playgrounds and it is perhaps not too much 
to hope that this will continue in the future. Much indeed 
depends on the attitude of the local authorities and inhabitants 
towards the Cadets, and it has been found that the best way 
of enlisting and sustaining interest is by the formation of local 
committees to assist the Unit Commanders in everything con- 
nected with welfare. In many places, too, the W.V.S. have 
rendered good service, and one is justified in hoping that the 
National Association of Training Corps for Girls (N.A.T.C.G.) 
will prove of increasing assistance to the Army Cadet Force, 
both morally and materially. 

Another difficulty from which the Cadet Force is at present 
suffering is that boots are not supplied with the uniform, nor 
has any concession so far been made in the matter of coupons. 
The leather situation is, we know, serious, but as Cadets 
cannot train without boots, the boys have to buy them. 
Consequently, no leather is saved, but having to surrender a 
large number of coupons from the limited quota allowed to a 
growing boy and for an article which is not normally required 
in civil life is regarded by mothers as a great hardship. Great- 
coats, too, cannot at present be provided, and the boy has the 
option of catching cold or presenting an unsoldierly appear- 
ance. If he is allowed, he usually prefers the former, which 
again does not incline parents to encourage their boys to join 
the Force. : 

Nor is the provision of officers easy, since most of those 
suitable are in the Home Guard, which is not inclined to 
telease them for Cadet duty, despite War Office permission and 


even encouragement to do so, always of course provided that 
they are available for operational duties. 

In spite of all these difficulties, many of which one hopes 
are only of a temporary nature, the Army Cadet Force has 
gone ahead with giant strides, and the smartness and general 
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demeanour of its members have won warm praise in every 
quarter. 

A great deal of this is due to the annual camp, which is the 
high-spot in the year’s training and to which every Cadet 
‘eagerly looks forward. These camps have been an outstanding 
success and the boys have profited immensely both from a 
training point of view and also from the marked gain in their 
physical condition. The latter is partly due to the military 
rations which they receive whilst in camp and the great help 
afforded by the Army in providing cooks from military sources, 
These latter are essential to the success of the camps this year, 
and the possibility that the Army may be unable to provide 
them, as in the past, is a matter of deep concern to all those 
interested in the welfare of the Cadets. 

So much for the present—what of the future ? 

This has recently been considered by the Youth Advisory 
Council which has made a very useful first report to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. Amongst many other 
recommendations made by the Council was one that the 
general responsibility for the administration, direction and 
finance of the Pre-service Training Organisations be trans- 
ferred to the Board of Education and Local Educational 
Authorities, though the fighting Services should continue to 
lay down the professional standards to which Cadets should 
aspire. 

P This recommendation appears to have been based on two 
fundamental ideas, the first being that Service Departments 
would be far more drastically cut than was likely to happen 
in the case of the Board of Education ; the second that the 
motives which led boys to join the Cadet Corps in time of war 
would lose most of their force in peace-time. It is to be hoped 
that the Youth Advisory Council may prove to be wrong in 
both particulars. After two experiences in a lifetime of the 
dangers which flow from inadequate preparations to defend 
our possessions and our liberties, is it too much to hope that 
the necessary funds will be provided by the country in the 
future ? If so, the Pre-service Training Organisations wil 
surely have a strong claim for consideration. So far as the 
Army is concerned, it is abundantly clear that no adequate 
defence force can be maintained on a voluntary basis and 
everything points to conscription becoming a part of the 
national life, as in so many other countries for years past, for 
by this means youth pays part of its debt to the country i 
kind. If conscription continues then the Board’s second objec- 
tion also automatically disappears, because service in the 
Cadet Forces will give great advantages in the shape d 
quicker promotion to those who have been so trained. Al 
experience hitherto leaves no possible doubt on this point, for 
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it is the rule rather than the exception that a lad who has 
received promotion in the Cadets rises quickly to an equivalent 
rank when he joins the Army. For the lad who leaves school 
early it does provide an opportunity for getting on level terms 
with those who may have done several years’ service in a 
School Cadet Unit or the J.T.C. 

Cadet service also might be allowed to count, in a modified 
degree, towards qualifications for various long service medals 
and decorations. 

The Service members of the Committee appear to have 
taken a more optimistic view of their fellow-countrymen’s 
common sense in the matter of national defence than the 
civilian members of the Advisory Council, and pressed strongly 
for the retention of financial and administrative control by the 
Navy, Army and Air Force, and their view has been accepted. 

Co-operation between the three Services is obtained 
through an Inter-Services Cadet Committee, on which each of 
the Services is represented, and which endeavours to ensure 
that the opportunities and attractions offered by the Cadets 
are reasonably similar and that there is no cut-throat competi- 
tion between them as might otherwise be the case. To this 
Inter-Services Committee an educational authority is co-opted 
in recognition of the very important part which the Educa- 
tional Authorities must necessarily play throughout the 
country in the development of pre-service training. 

One last body remains to be mentioned, and that is the 
British National Cadet Association under the presidency of 
Field Marshal Lord Milne. It was this body which, through 
many years of discouragement, managed to keep alive the 
Army Cadet Organisation. Its functions now are mainly in 
helping those units badly placed financially in the matter of 
welfare, and in all matters connected with raising of the 
prestige, amenities and recruitment attractions of the Army 
Cadet Force. 

This includes the organisation of athletic competitions on 
a national basis, the publishing of a Cadet Journal and the 
issue of a Cadet button-hole badge, and in stimulating public 
interest in the Army Cadet movement generally. 

Firmly based on County tradition and sentiment, sympa- 
thetically administered by the T.A. Associations of the 
County, and enthusiastically supported by all those citizens 
who are interested in the future of our youth, the Army Cadet 
Force should have a glorious future before it—but on one 
condition. That condition is that a steady policy be followed 
by successive Governments towards it, or, in other words, that 
it does not again become a shuttlecock of party politics. 


WALTER KIRKE. 


INVASION BY SEA 


THERE could have been no more impressive demonstration 
than the Allied invasion of Normandy on June 6 that sea 
guid is just as potent as ever it was in world strategy— 

use the term in its widest sense as meaning the power to 
use the sea for our own ends and deny that use to the enemy. 
The expedition to the shores of the Baie de la Seine could 
never have been assembled and equipped without command 
of the sea. The American soldiers who form half the armies 
and air forces taking part in the great adventure, all their 
equipment, a great proportion of the thousands of landing 
craft that were used, and all the fuel that has moved the ships, 
the aircraft overhead and the armies themselves once they 
got ashore, had to be carried across the broad Atlantic. If 
the Allies had not recovered—as they did in May last year— 
the command of that Ocean from the U-boats, by devoting to 
that paramount task the resources so long diverted to 
secondary objects, there could have been no Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force in Normandy to-day. Moreover, on the main- 
tenance of that command of the Atlantic depends the con- 
tinued existence of the Allied strength. If the Allied vigilance 
were relaxed, so that the U-boats—of which there are still in 
service a very large number in spite of all their losses—could 
once again take heavy toll of Allied shipping, the Allied 
offensive in Europe would certainly be slowed up, and might 
even be arrested by lack of fuel alone, once accumulated 
stocks were used up. The Allied sea and air patrols and 
escorts in the Atlantic may be finding their work monotonous 
and apparently producing little results to-day, now that 
U-boats are becoming so cautious in their tactics ; but it is 
none the less essential and of the first importance to the 
campaign on the continent of Europe. 

On the lower plane too, the invasion has been predominantly 
a sea affair. Mr. Churchill has told us that there were more 
than 4,000 ships employed in it as well as several thousand 
small craft. The scene in the Baie de la Seine has been 
described as the largest assemblage of ships the world has 
ever seen, and eye-witnesses have described the almost 
unceasing procession of ships and smaller craft across and 
across the Channel in both directions, taking out more troops, 
arms, equipment, ammunition, supplies and materials for 
establishing operational airfields as soon as there could be 
space for them, and coming back, either empty for more loads 
or carrying casualties for attention in this country. It was 
the sea power that made sea transport for the greater part of 
the expedition available that made the re-invasion of Europe 
from these isles possible at all, in the face of conditions 
present. It seems important to emphasise this fundamental 
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truth to-day, because it might otherwise be lost to sight 
beneath the flood of more detailed and descriptive reports of 
what the immense air forces engaged are doing. It is the 
spectacular that earns the headlines; but valuable as the 


Mi spectacular is, it is not always the most fundamental. 
A In describing the invasion as predominantly a sea affair, 
nd | 1 do not ignore that it was preceded, and enormously facili- 


tated, by an air-borne advance guard, the largest operation 
of its sort ever undertaken. But it is important to recognise 
that the air-borne contingent was essentially a part of the 
sea-borne expedition. By seizing certain positions and 
neutralising certain of the defences, the air-borne advance 
guards certainly saved the forces that first landed from the 
sea from such severe casualties as were suffered in the landings 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula in the last war, or even in the 


. Dieppe raid in this; they may even have saved them from 

.dij- | being repulsed altogether, and thus, in a sense, have made 
in- § the landing possible at all. But without the sea-borne 
on- § landings that followed, the air-borne invaders could have 
nce # accomplished little or nothing by themselves beyond a nuisance 
1in§ ‘aid which the enemy could soon have mopped up. The 
uld § Conditions here were very different from what they were in 
lied | Crete, where the Germans succeeded in conquering the island 
ght completely by means of air-borne invaders alone, though 
ted they had this in common, that in both, the invaders possessed 
and Very complete air supremacy. But in Crete, the defenders 
ous § Were few in numbers, incapable of being reinforced, and very 
that | ill supplied and equipped. Once local superiority was estab- 
‘+ jg lished by the invaders, there was no means of the defenders 
the§ ‘estoring the position, and moreover, it carried with it local 

command of the sea, so that sea-borne supply for the invaders 

ntly could at once be put into operation, while it was denied to the 
nore_ CUt-matched defenders. There could have been no such 
sand advantages for an air-borne expedition undertaking on its 
been§ Own the invasion of a German-occupied Europe. The 
has} defenders were practically unlimited in strength, could draw 

most 02 the whole continent for reinforcement, and there were no 
and deficiencies in their equipment. No quick decision, such as 

ops, Was possible in an island no bigger than Crete, could be 
. forg expected in the case of a descent in Europe ; it could only be 
d beg —2s in fact, the whole Allied invasion of Normandy is 
loads Decoming—the beginning of a great land campaign on the 
- was continental scale. For that, unless they could rely on the 
rt off Simultaneous establishment of a sea-borne line of com- 
1rope munications, the air-borne expedition would not be adequate. 
tions The air-borne advance guard, that is to say, is an immensely 
ental valuable factor in an invasion by sea; but it cannot be any 


substitute for the sea-borne part of the expedition. The two 
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arms are complementary to one another, not rivals. In 
combination, each becomes stronger than before; without 
the collaboration of the other, neither can put forth its full 
strength. 

In the same way, in the preliminary air bombing of the 
coast defences, the air forces that made the attacks were 
acting as instruments of sea power, contributing to the attain- 
ment of command of the sea right up to the enemy’s actual 
coast-line. One of the great difficulties of an invasion from 
the sea is that an enemy who is prepared for it can dominate 
the coastal belt of the sea by means of guns mounted on 
shore for which the warship, however powerful, has hitherto 
been no match. Incidentally, that was the origin of the 
three-mile limit for territorial waters; it was the width of 
the belt which was commanded by the guns of that day 
mounted on land). Sea power stopped short of the belt 
covered by gunfire which ships could not face. So in order 
to bring off the invasion without incurring excessive casualties 
at the moment of landing, the Navy had to call in the help of 
heavy air forces to knock out the shore batteries. But here 
again it was a matter of collaboration rather than the supre- 
macy or sufficiency of one arm. The bombers could knock 
out most of the coastal batteries, but they could not make 
certain of finishing the job; a few of the guns still remained 
effective here and there. But their power had been reduced 
to below the limits at which the ships could deal with them. 
The much greater accuracy of ship-mounted guns enabled 
them to smother those few guns that the air bombing had 
failed to destroy ; for the science of bombarding shore targets 
from the sea had been deeply studied by the Navy’s gunnery 
experts before the war, and its progress had been greatly 
accelerated by the development of aircraft for observation of 
fire. It is hardly too much to say that it has been air observa- 
tion that has made possible accurate bombardment from the 
sea; for direct observation from the ship, which is fully 
effective on the flat surface of the sea, fails at anything over 
very moderate ranges when firing against ground which is 
only slightly undulating. In this province too, it is the 
combination of arms that is fully effective, each enabling the 
other to put,forth its full strength, rather than either of them 
being self-sufficient. 

In the purely naval part of the operation, almost the most 
praiseworthy service was that of the minesweepers. On them 
depended the whole expedition, for the whole of the waters 
through which it must pass were capable of being mined, and 
must therefore be swept and proved clear before the great 
processions of ships could proceed. This meant that the 
sweepers must go ahead of all the others, right into the 
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muzzles of the guns in the enemy’s coastal batteries; and 
that is no light task, for a minesweeper engaged in sweeping 
is the most helpless of ships if she is attacked. She cannot 
move very fast when her sweep is out, and she has in any case 
to steer an absolutely steady and accurate course, in order to 
make sure that the channel she is sweeping is fully and 
adequately covered. She cannot zigzag to avoid punishment 
if she is fired on or bombed, but must steam steadily on, the 
easiest target that gun or bomber can have. In the night 
before D-day, the sweepers’ task was about the hardest that 
could be devised. The sweep had to be made across the main 
stream of Channel tides, which run at a strength of up to two 
knots in places. It had to be made at night; and at some 
time during that night the tide stream reversed its direction, 
upon which, all sweeps had to be changed from one quarter 
to the other without interrupting the continuity of the sweep. 
Yet navigation had to be absolutely accurate so that the 
swept channels should lead accurately to the selected beaches ; 
and moreover, the whole operation had to be exactly on time, 
for the troop convoys were following close astern of the 
sweepers. No actual rehearsal was possible, for obvious 
reasons ; yet on the night, in spite of considerable sea, there 
was no hitch. The channels were swept with absolute 
accuracy and absolutely on time. Whether many—or even 
any—mines were found and swept up is not known ; but in 
any case, that is not the test of the mimesweepers’ work. They 
proved that the water through which the great armada was 
to pass was free from mines, and could be traversed with 
safety ; and that was the whole of their duty. 

The organisation of the minesweepers operation alone 
would have been a notable achievement, for there were over 
200 of them, and moreover, the inshore shallow waters had 
to be swept by sweepers suitable for such conditions, taking 
over from the deep-water sweepers at pre-arranged points. 
Yet that was but a small part of the whole great business. 
Several different classes of ships had to be dealt with, their 
movements planned and dovetailed into one another to the 
last detail, so that there should be no interference or con- 
fusion. Men-of-war were needed for the defence of the 
sweepers, against either German destroyers, E-boats or any 
intermediate foes. Other men-of-war were needed for sup- 
porting the landing by gunfire—larger ships, these ;_battle- 
ships for engaging substantial forts that were not completely 
knocked out by the air bombing, cruisers for less powerful 
targets, destroyers for close support of actual landings or of 
troops after they got ashore. Troops, vehicles, guns and tanks 
were carried in transports and landing craft, which were 
sailed in convoys, each protected by warships against E-boat 
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attack on passage across the Channel. Slower convoys had 
to sail before those that were faster ; but often the latter were 
due to arrive first, which meant that they had to overtake 
the slower convoys in a rather narrow swept channel, and pass 
them without a light or a signal and without either of them 
going outside the channel. Every movement had to be made 
strictly on time, or confusion might ensure at the vital 
moment. The planning alone of this vast jigsaw was no mean 
achievement. Its execution without a hitch was truly 
remarkable. . 

One of the greatest surprises, not only to the enemy but 
also to the uninstructed in this country who were not in the 
confidence of the authorities, was the ineffectiveness of the 
German obstructions on the actual beaches. Photographs of 
them have appeared in the press, showing vicious concrete, 
metal and wire obstructions, sticking up partly out of water 
and evidently embedded in the beach below sea-level, all of 
which were understood to be connected to explosive mines, 
which one would have thought would make it practically 
impossible for any craft to get ashore on that stretch of beach. 


In the event, some landing craft did indeed come to grief on | 


these obstacles, from which there were losses and casualties ; 
but the latter were not so many, or hardly so many, as the 
casualties from ‘“‘ marine risks,” from the surf that was still, 
in spite of the 24 hours delay imposed by the weather, breaking 
on the beaches. The obstructions and their attached mines 
were all cleared away by seamen who had made a special 
study of them—presumably by means of photographs—who 
knew exactly how to deal with them, and did so, promptly 
and methodically, so that the landing craft could get into the 
beaches. After all, to those who had mastered the magnetic 
mine, these beach obstructions must have been mere child’s 
play ; but that does not detract from the high level of skill 
and courage needed for the job of clearing them. What the 
minesweepers did for the armada under way on the Channel 
crossing, the parties of seamen who cleared the beach obstacles 
did for the advance guard of the troops landing. Amongst 
the many heroic deeds of that day, theirs was not the least. 
The naval task is not completed with the arrival of the 
troops and their equipment off the enemy coast, for it is the 
Navy’s duty to deliver the military part of the expedition to 
the land above high-water mark, and to maintain com- 
munication between the Army ashore and the Navy afloat, 
as long as the latter is in position to take an active part in the 
operations against the enemy—i.e., as long as the front, or 
any part of it is within the range of ships’ guns. For the 
discharge of that, the naval Beach Parties, and the organisa- 
tion known as Beach Signals, which is composed partly of 
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naval signal ratings, and partly of men of the Royal Corps 
Signals, have to land amongst the first to go ashore. They 
may thus often have to take a part in the initial fighting, for 
it is not until the Army have seized enough ground to put the 
beach itself outside the zone of “‘ no-man’s land ”’ that beach 
parties can give their undivided attention to the marshalling 
and unloading of incoming landing craft or Beach Signals 
devote themselves calmly to morse, semaphore and wireless 
messages. Hand-to-hand fighting has not been part of the 
ordinary duty of seamen since boarding ceased to be a common 
feature of naval engagements. Naval Beach and Signal 
Parties in a Combined Operation are perhaps the last amongst 
seamen who must be prepared for it. 

In conclusion, perhaps one of the most impressive develop- 
ments of to-day in the sphere of the naval side of Combined 
Operations has been the increase in the amount of use that it 
has been possible to make of ships’ gunfire, and the immunity 
with which ships have been able to lie off an enemy-occupied 
coast and take a part—a very powerful and effective part— 
in the fighting going on within the range of their guns. That 


) has been entirely due to the development of collaboration 


between naval and air forces, and the fact that the Allies 
have achieved full air ascendancy in the assault area. The 
air forces have kept the skies clear of the bombers that played 
such havoc with the British Fleet off Crete and, as already 
noted, so largely reduced the batteries that, undisturbed, 
could have made the anchorages untenable, that the more 
accurate gunfire of the ships with air spotting could finish off 
what was left. It is but one more example of the efficacy of 
concentrating sufficient strength, of all arms, at the decisive 
point. If that principle has not always been observed up to 
now in the conduct of this war, this latest experience of its 
soundness should, it is to be hoped, ensure that it will not 
again be ignored. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


ATTACK IN EUROPE 


THE great and hazardous enterprise of forcing the Channel 
which no military adventurer has dared to undertake in 
modern times has at last been successfully carried out, and 
after only ten days British, Canadian and American armies 
are in France in such strength that even the most wilful 
pessimist must find it hard to believe that the Germans will 
ever manage to drive them out again. From the outset the 
Allied invasion went well, despite weather unfavourable in 
one way or another for a good many days and so bad before- 
hand that the start had actually to be postponed for 24 hours. 
The immediate preliminary was a series of air attacks on 
German radio-location stations in France which further 
reduced the enemy’s already scanty chances of learning 
where and how we proposed to strike. In the invasion itself 
the first stage was the landing of air-borne troops on a scale 
far larger than anything that has been seen so far. They 
comprised both parachutists and glider-borne troops, who 
reached their assigned positions behind the enemy lines with 
extremely little loss and with great accuracy in spite of 
difficult conditions of light during the limited period of dawn 
when they went into action. While these air-borne landings 
were in progress, an immense armada of more than 4,000 ships 
together with several thousand smaller craft crossed the 
Channel. The obstacles which the Germans had built in the 
sea did not prove as difficult as had been feared. The fire of 
the German shore batteries was quickly silenced. The 
landings both of men and matériel went forward at a tremen- 
dous pace. The lessons of our earlier landings at Salerno and 
Anzio had been taken to heart, and this time the troops were 
ordered to penetrate inland as quickly and deeply as possible. 
In some places this policy had the result of leaving Germans 
well forward in concrete pill-boxes and snipers’ positions to 
be a great nuisance until they were cleaned up sometime later. 
Difficulties were naturally encountered ; but tactical surprise 
seems to have been achieved, both lodgements and pene- 
trations went forward at a tremendous pace, troops, weapons 
and supplies continued to arrive on the beaches almost 
without interruption in spite of spells of very bad weather; 
and on Sunday night, June 11, only six days after the invasion 
started, General Montgomery felt able to say: ‘‘ We have 
won what I would call the battle of the beaches; we have 
won it. There is no harm in saying that because the Germans 
must know it. The beaches are now behind us.” Mr. 
Churchill, with a characteristically dramatic touch, felt able 
to visit the bridgehead on June 12. With him were General 
Smuts and Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, C.I.G.S. The 
same day saw General Eisenhower in the American beach- 
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heads with the three American Service chiefs—General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, Admiral 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and 
General Arnold, Commanding General of the United States 
Army Air Forces. 

As remarkable as the speed with which the Allies won the 
battle of the beaches and pressed on with the task of building 
up their strength is the pace at which they have expanded 
their bridgehead in face of strong and growing German 
opposition. At the end of ten days the bridgehead stretches 
from east of the Orne about 40 miles along the coast to the 
estuaries of the Vire and the Carentan, and then turns north- 
west along the east coast of the Cotentin Peninsula for 
another 15 miles to the area of Montebourg. Inland from 
the coast the depth varies, attaining its maximum of about 
20 miles in the Caumont sector south of Bayeux. Caen is still 
in German hands and is apparently strongly held; but an 
enveloping process is in progress and seems to be gaining 
some ground. Formations which at this stage are known to 
be taking part in the battle include ten Allied and eight 
German divisions. From the centre of the front between the 
Orne and the Vire eastwards to Troarn are British and 
Canadian troops. The known British formations and units 
include the 6th Airborne Division, the 50th (Northumbrian) 
Division, and the 3rd Infantry Division, as well as the R.A.F. 
Regiment and units of the Royal Marines. There is also the 
3rd Canadian Division, which includes Highland units, rifle 
regiments, and French-Canadian formations representing all 
parts of Canada. Opposing these troops are German forma- 
tions which include the 21st Panzer Division, the 12th S.S. 
Panzer Division, the Hitler Youth S.S. Panzer Division, the 
2nd Panzer Division and the 716th Infantry Division. On 
the right of the Orne-Vire front are the United States 1st, 2nd 
and 29th Infantry Divisions ; and in the Cotentin Peninsula 
are the United States 4th Infantry Division and 82nd and 
1o1st Airborne Divisions. German formations which have 
been identified among those on the American sectors include 
the 352nd Infantry Division to the right of the Allied centre, 
and the 7ogth Infantry Division in the Cotentin Peninsula. 
The German 3rd Parachute Division—which includes men 
from the excellent 1st Parachute Division that fought against 
us at Cassino—has also been identified. Besides these 
formations, there are a good number of other divisions as well 
as non-divisional troops on both sides. 

The ultimate Allied aim must be to destroy the enemy’s 
forces (including his strategic reserves), and especially his 
armour. This task, however, is far beyond the power of the 
Allied forces as yet in France, nor is Normandy necessarily or 
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even probably the theatre where the decisive struggle will be 
waged. For the time being, therefore, other objectives must 
have priority. One such objective is space for movement and 
manceuvre. Since modern battles may need a good deal of | 
ground once they begin to sway and fluctuate, this is especially 
important. Another objective with high priority is a first- 
class harbour and base, with Cherbourg as the obvious 
example. In terms of immediate local fighting, the Germans 
must, however, block Allied attempts to achieve these. They F 
are in fact doing so. They are very sensitive to Allied move- 
ments along the flank, most of all towards Cherbourg ; and 
they are also defending the inland ridge of rugged wooded 
country called the Bocage de Normandie which runs for many 
miles parallel to the north coast and which at the moment 
represents the limit of the Allied penetration southwards. § 
Caen, a communications centre of first importance for all this 
region, is another focus of German defensive effort. At the 
time of writing fierce fighting is going on in all these areas ; 
and the future course of events in Normandy will certainly 
depend in part on its outcome. In this fighting the Germans 
have a certain advantage from the terrain. Calvados is 
extremely difficult country, full of twisting lanes, tall hedge- 
rows, and winding streams—in short, like many parts of 
England—and is a paradise for snipers. In such country 
armour cannot fight effectively alone, but must work with 
infantry and artillery—a fact which tends to slow down 
operations. 

A striking feature of the campaign so far is the slowness 
with which the Germans have reacted. The contrast with 
other theatres of war is great. In Libya and Egypt Rommel 
showed a quick, violent energy. In Tunisia the German High 
Command took swift effective action. At Salerno and at 
Anzio their reply to a sudden threat was strong and for a time 
seemed to promise success. But in Normandy, despite long 
preparation to meet a danger which has been quite definite 
in all but time and place, enemy movements have been 
hesitant and at first quite ineffective. 

Some of the reasons for this are purely German. The 
tactical surprise which our invading forces achieved was 
possible only because the enemy made a wrong estimate of 
likely landing places. Again, some of his beach defences were 
weak, and some of his forward troops inadequate. Other } 
reasons rest on more permanent factors of Allied superiority. 
So complete has been Allied command of the air that from the 
beginning the German Command has been woefully short of 
reconnaissance. The weight of Allied air power and its 
admirable use have also largely reduced German mobility. J 
Thus, Allied bombing destroyed all the railway bridges across 
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the Seine north of Paris, and made all but one of the road 
bridges unusable. Heavy damage by bombing to railway 
centres and junctions in France has greatly slowed down 
German troop movements. The whole of these transport 
difficulties have been intensified by injury to locomotives and 
rolling stock over a long period before the invasion started. 
Another factor is the strategic uncertainty which Allied 
movements and statements have certainly not diminished. 
Is Normandy the scene of the only Allied effort ? If another 
landing is made, which will have the greater weight behind it 
—and will therefore be more dangerous to the Germans ? 
These are questions which the German High Command must 
answer somehow before it commits its strategic reserves ; 
and which it has clearly been reluctant to answer so far lest 
an error fatal to Germany should be made. The future will 
show—in all probability before this article appears in print— 
which alternative is right. 

Nothing can reduce the immense hazards of the great 
campaign in the West which has now at last begun after years 
of painful waiting. Our initial success cannot lessen the hard 
fighting still ahead. The strength of the forces which the 
Germans oppose to us and the perils of our undertaking amply 
justify the warnings against over-optimism which have come 
from high places. But however soberly one may regard the 
situation, whatever margin of difficulty, trouble and even set- 
back one may allow, it is impossible at this stage not to feel a 
great lifting of the heart at the superb spirit with which our 
men are fighting, at the obvious excellence and thoroughness 
of our organisation, equipment and preparations, and at the 
knowledge that we are now coming to grips with the enemy 
in a theatre where our blows against him can be mortal. 

The successful forcing of the Channel and the battles now 
taking place in France must not be allowed to overshadow 
the notable victory in Italy or the solemn moment which saw 
British and American forces enter Rome as victors and 
liberators for the first time in history. This memorable event 
was the more welcome because it had been so long delayed. 
It is still not clear with what strategic ideas the Allied Com- 
mand embarked on the Italian campaign last September. It 
is certain that for a long time the forces employed in Italy 
were far too small for the task the Allies had to accomplish. 
This is true of the Anzio landing carried out in January ; it 
was even true as late as March, when a mistaken attempt to 
overcome German resistance at Cassino by bombing seems at 
length to have convinced the high authorities responsible 
that much greater strength would have to be used in Italy 
if our efforts there were to succeed. 

Before the attack could be usefully renewed, a great re- 
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grouping of the main Allied forces had to take place. This 
was carried out by transferring the Eighth Army from the 
Adriatic sector to the west of the Appenines. So complete 
was Allied mastery of the local air and so well was security 
handled that the enemy were kept completely ignorant of 
what was going on. On May 11 General Alexander began his 
present operation. The front then ran along the very strong 
defences which the Germans had prepared in the Rapido and 
Garigliano valleys with Cassino as their main anchor. After 


heavy and unceasing fighting by the whole of the Allied § 


armies engaged, our forces broke into the enemy line and 
entered the Liri valiey. This was an operation not permitting 
of finesse or manceuvre, and it is worthy of note that the 
Allied forces—from right to left they comprised Polish, 


British Empire, French, and United States formations—broke J 


the German lines in front of them by frontal attack. Mean- 
while the force in the Anzio bridgehead—which had been 


increased by this time to nearly 150,000 men—was waiting § 


for its hour, which came when the enemy was already drawing 
back. The bridgehead force then fell upon the enemy’s flank 


and threatened his retreat. The combined Allied assault 


from the front and the flank disorganised German plans, 
drove the Germans from their principal lines of retreat, and 
forced a large number of the enemy to retire in considerable 
disorder through mountainous country. German losses were 
heavy, especially in material, and were increased by un- 
ceasing and most destructive air attacks as well as by the 
action of Italian partisans who in some places blocked the 
narrow mountain roads. The Allied forces were then regrouped 
with great speed and concentrated on their left. At this stage 
the enemy hoped to hold the line of the Alban hills to the sea, 
blocking an Allied advance on Rome along the Via Casilina 
to the north and the Appian Way to the south. The swiftness 
and weight of the Allied attack frustrated these hopes ; very 
strong German positions before the Alban hills were forced ; 
and on June 4, at about eight o’clock in the evening, Fifth 
Army rearguards cleared the German rearguards out of Rome, 
obtained control of the city, and immediately continued their 
‘ march beyond the Tiber. 

German losses in Italy are already very heavy. By June 
11—that is, within a month of the beginning of the offensive 
—casualties in killed, wounded and prisoners were estimated 
at not fewer than 70,000. At the start of the offensive Field- 
Marshal Kesselring had 23 divisions under his command in 
Italy. A month later 22 of them had already been drawn into 
battle. West of the Tiber the German Fourteenth Army was 
shattered. East of the Tiber the German Tenth Army has 
also been considerably disorganised. 
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Despite demolitions and delaying actions at certain points, 
the Allied pursuit of the retreating Germans through Central 
Italy has been practically unchecked by any serious resistance. 
The next line which the Germans may be expected to try to 
hold is the Pisa-Florence-Rimini position. Here terrain is 
favourable to the defence, and here the Germans must try to 
stand if they do not want to incur the disadvantages that will 
follow from losing all Italy south of the Po. 

On June 10 the Russians, after a six weeks’ lull broken 
only by the capture of Sevastopol and the final clearance of 
the Crimea, went over to the offensive against the Finns. The 
new attack was launched on the Karelian Isthmus and in the 
first six days broke through two deep belts of strong Finnish 
fortifications and advanced up to 25 miles on a 45-mile front. 
Before the Russians are still the main defences of the old 
Mannerheim Line, which have been greatly improved and 
strengthened since 1940. In this work the Finns have had 
the benefit of German experts on defence construction 
belonging to the great Todt organisation. No fixed defences 
seem able, however, to withstand really full-scale attack by 
modern artillery and bombing ; and there can be little doubt 
that this is among the lessons the Russians will teach the 
hapless Finns during the weeks immediately ahead. 

This Finnish offensive will not, however, be the main 
Soviet effort this summer. All reports from both sides agree 
that great Soviet forces are now massing for attack against 
the Germans. That the storm cannot now be long delayed 
seems certain. For the Germans it will be fateful. 

Never before has the long struggle against Germany 
arrived at a constellation so hopeful for the Allies. At last 
the steel ring around the Reich rests firmly on all sides except 
the north upon the European mainland. All the Allies need 
now do is to tighten it. In that process the coming months 
of summer and autumn will see much progress. 


JULES MENKEN. 
June 15, 1944. 


THE KOHIMA BOX 


KouIMA probably means no more to you than any other of 
the town or village names which flow so smoothly from the 
tongues of News Bulletin announcers. To refresh your 
memory, however, it was at this village that the Japanese 
advance of April this year on the Dimapur and the Assam- 
Bengal Railway was checked by that successful innovation 
of military strategy—the ‘‘ Box.’’ The conception of ‘‘ box ” 
strategy could not be more simple. All that is required of 


troops liable to be cut off by sudden advance, is for them to § 


dig themselves in, provision themselves with food and water 
for a few weeks, and then sit down and ward off enemy attacks 
until such time as fresh troops from the rear arrive to relieve 
them. 

Kohima is well adapted by nature to the establishment of 


a Box. It isthe H.Q. of the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 


Hills and stands at about 5,000 feet in very rugged and hilly 
country. The supply road to Imphal which was broadened 


and improved in 1942 to permit the withdrawal of the Burma § 


Army, turns south at Kohima, which stands at its highest 
point. The village is built on a series of hill tops so that one 
may be sure that in travelling from one part to another one 


will have to climb and descend steep slopes. Thus, provided an § 


adequate supply of water can be arranged, the strongest 
defensive positions can be made on almost any of these hills. 

. My experience of the Naga Hills dates from two years 
ago during the withdrawal from Burma through the Hukawng 
Valley to Ledo in the most north-easterly tip of India, but 
it was not until March this year that I returned to these parts. 
My company was sent to Kohima to train in jungle and moun- 
tain warfare for 10 days prior to moving towards Burma to 
protect the approaches to our lines of communication. Leav- 
ing Kohima at dawn on March 18 we reached our destination 
after a hair-raising Jeep drive on a track which winds through 
the most magnificent mountain and jungle scenery. As with 
all tracks in these hills the route climbs and falls continually, 
and in the distance the mountains of the Burma border stand 
10,000 feet high. 

Arriving at our positions, we paid courtesy calls on the 
Naga headmen and co-operation was duly sought and pro- 
mised over a mug of rice beer, which is a deceptive drink, 
and if drunk in the morning not conducive to hard work in 
the afternoon. The Nagas, though but lately prone to the 
temptation of collecting human heads, are the friendliest of 
folk. They are primitive in clothing and dwelling, but 
courteous in manner and exceedingly loyal and brave. They 
are Mongolian in feature and size, but continuous hill climbing 
has given them a splendid physique. They wear coils of 
elephant hair thongs or thick rings of ivory above the muscles 
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of their legs and arms in the belief that this adds to their 
strength concentrating it in their muscles. Unlike many 
other inhabitants of India, but in common with their neigh- 
bours in Burma, they have little use for money other than 
what is necessary to provide their daily needs. Their religion 
is virile animism. An odd custom which I saw taking place 
when I visited Zakahaye, the most influential headman in 
these parts, was the erection of a long bamboo to which were 
attached by string live birds and vermin. This signified, I 
was told, that a meeting of local headmen was in progress. 

Before leaving Kohima I had acquired a motor bike which 
was invaluable though somewhat dangerous on jungle and 
mountain tracks. Such a machine had never before been 
seen there, and much intrigued the Nagas after they had 
become accustomed to its concomitant explosions and 
grindings. There was great competition for a pillion ride. 
The bike was eventually hidden in one of the villages and the 
vital parts removed and buried in the jungle. 

In four days we had dug our fox holes and bunkers and 
were in position ready to defend the village—it was none too 
soon. The next day came sounds of mortar and shell fire 
from our neighbouring positions four miles away, which we 
overlooked. The battle went on for three days, and then 
orders arrived for us to move to a neighbouring hill 6,500 feet 
high. Our carefully dug positions were hurriedly filled in 
and by nightfall we had moved camp somewhat breathlessly 
to the top of the hill. Our new position lacked only a nearby 
water source to make it virtually impregnable and it was our 
intention to remain there and harass the enemy in his nearby 
operations, or ambush his lines of communication should he 
by-pass us. With that purpose, the next day I took an ambush 
party out and lay in wait for the enemy, who had been re- 
ported to be nearing our hill. Unhappily, however, he had 
changed his plans and was resting a day’s march away. My 
time limit expired after 48 hours, and we returned to our 
hill-top in time for an air supply dropping by the R.A.F. 
This was very accurate and the rice bags landed right on top 
of the Quartermaster’s stores. 

The battle below us, now in its sixth day, had not abated, 
and we were making plans to kick the enemy in the pants 
when orders came through by a perspiring and puffing officer 
from H.Q., who protested vigorously against the hilly terrain 
we had chosen in which to do battle, to the effect that we had 
to retire forthwith to Kohima to help in its defence. Natur- 
ally we were most disappointed at leaving such a fine position 
rendered all the more attractive by an ample supply of 
American rations which we had taken over. However, it 
seemed that we had to go, and that night, feeling much as the 
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Grand Old Duke of York must have felt, I marched my men 
down to the bottom of the hill, and made for Kohima. 

After marching all night we were met by transport, and 
by noon next day arrived back in Kohima. The scene here 
was very different from that which we had left a fortnight 
before. Due to the cutting of the Imphal road the hitherto 
ceaseless stream of L. of C. traffic had stopped, hospitals had 
been evacuated and every small hill feature was heavily wired 
and bunkered. 

I reported to Command, and was told to hand over my 
company and attach myself to the staff. At a conference 
that evening it was decided that the garrison, which consisted 
mainly of drivers, British troops from a convalescent depot 
and reinforcement camp, and ancillary troops, should abandon 
all ground that they could not be sure of holding and consoli- 
date on a feature which overlooked the road and stood opposite 
the village. This involved considerable reorganisation and 
more trench and bunker digging. 

The next night came news that the enemy had reached the 
road some 20 miles to the south and was making for Kohima. 
An advance party of about 100 was said to be in a village 
only three miles away, and as our preparations were not yet 
complete it was decided to send out a small force to hit him 
and make him tread more cautiously. The information came 
from a small patrol of Naga irregulars who had arrived with 
two Jap rifles and with the right ears of their late owners 


stuck on fixed bayonets as incontrovertible proof of the! 


success of their mission. 

That night I accompanied the striking force as second in 
command through the jungle up a neighbouring ridge. No 
sooner had we reached the top where we intended to lie up 
and attack the village at dawn, than a most fearsome battle 
of M.M.G. and rifle fire broke out behind us. The Japs had 
apparently come farther than we realised, and instead of 
hitting a few of them in front of our positions we found our- 
selves behind their lines. It seemed fairly obvious that they 
did not know of our presence, so, as it was dark, we settled 
down for the night. Ten minutes later a pre-monsoon rain- 
storm started and in no time we were soaked. After about 
an hour of this drenching the column commander nudged 
me and asked me if I had heard anything. I replied that I 
thought there were sounds of digging which I took to be 
our forward sections digging in. To make certain we had a 
look and discovered a party of Japs not more than 30 
yards away digging furiously on the hillside overlooking the 
Box. This seemed a grand opportunity, but it was spoiled 
by the rather noisy despatch of a Jap sentry, who came 
snooping unwarily round our position. However, despite the 
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lack of surprise, we shot the diggers up and returned. No 
sooner had we settled down than the digging was recom- 
menced. A grenade attack followed, and this had the effect 
of quietening the diggers for 15 minutes, but at the end of 
that time they returned to their work. During the night we 
attacked on two more occasions, but though we must have 
reduced their numbers considerably, the digging persisted. 
Eventually at 4 a.m. we decided that we were among much 
stronger forces than we had anticipated meeting and began to 
withdraw. At first light this was confirmed by a recon- 
naissance which revealed swarms of the enemy milling about 
between our hill top and Kohima. 

There seemed to be a way back through a jungle-covered 
stream bed, and this we took. I brought up the rear to prevent 
straggling, but as is apt to happen in the jungle, those at the 
end string out, and I very soon found myself alone with only a 
small part of the tail. Having no idea where the rest of the 
patrol had disappeared to, I decided to continue down the 
stream bed with my party. This proved an unfortunate 
decision, but an exhilarating experience, for very soon we 
discovered that the Jap had anticipated this line of our return 
and had lined the banks with snipers, and my party conse- 
quently sprung the ambush. Luckily the Jap is a poor shot, 
and although he had at least 30 pots at us on the way down, 
we managed to crawl to the road with no greater damage to 
our bodies than a crop of jungle scratches and to our minds 
than the indignity of being repeatedly used for target practice 
by a series of shockingly bad marksmen. The main body 
had swung off along a track and had a very successful drive 
against a party of Japs unsuspectingly and industriously 
engaged in digging mortar pits and gun positions. 

On returning to our position we found that it was now a 
fairly well-prepared Box. New bunkers had been dug and 
water was stored in tarpaulin tanks, three weeks’ rations had 
been distributed, ample ammunition had been given out, 
and the men were standing to in their positions. These 
preparations had been completed none too early, for the 
enemy attacked two of our outlying positions in force that 
morning and overran them, capturing some of our mortars 
which they subsequently used against us. That night a 
British battalion arrived, and was most welcome, as it gave 
stiffening to our garrison of scratch native troops. After 
this, during the 16 days’ siege, no further ground of any 
appreciable size was lost until the very end when the garrison 
had become very tired and depleted. 

By the morning of April 6 the enemy had established 
road blocks on both sides of our position and thus cut our 
communication with Dimapur and the outside world. A jungle 
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path by which we were that night able to get out our walking 
wounded, was soon discovered and blocked by the enemy. 
The question of wounded was most pressing, and for 10 days 
they accumulated in the Box at the mercy of enemy shelling 
and mortar fire. Everyone was worried by this, and we all 
felt we should fight better if they could be evacuated. There 
was, however, no chance of this happening, and the M.Os. 
who had stayed behind with us in the Box worked untiringly 
and were heedless of their own safety amongst the wounded. 
Of our seven doctors two were killed and three wounded. 


Two of the latter spent only one night in their own dressing- § 


station, and next morning were back at work again amongst 
the casualties. 

Two daylight attacks on the perimeter were easily repulsed 
the next day, and our non-combatant troops had by this 
time settled down, confining themselves to firing at the enemy 
they actually saw in front of them rather than joining gaily 
in battles which were being fought on the other side of the 
Box. The Jap had been under the impression that he could 
frighten us out of position by his noise tactics which had 
been so successful and economical in Burma and Malaya on 
many occasions. Realising that he was up against something 
stiffer here, he now confined himself to night attacks which 
were invariably preceded by a hail of mortar bombs and shell- 
ing from his infantry guns. Concentrated as they were 
on the small area of the Box, his guns could not help doing 
damage, and as casualties mounted the dressing station 
expanded. 

The night attacks occasionally had some measure of 
success, as in the case of 20 Japs who managed to establish 
themselves in a building inside the Box which had been used 
previously as a bakery. Our troops were met with a shower 
of fire as soon as they approached the doors of the building 
and it was decided that the only thing to do was to blow the 
wall down. This was done but inside there was no sign of the 
Jap. Then suddenly a door of the bakery oven crashed open 
and out flew a Nipponese grenade. The Jap had, however 
overlooked the oven chimneys and it was simplicity itself to 
pop long fuse grenades down there and thus winkle out a 
collection of by now rather demoralised orientals. L.M.G. 
snipers in neighbouring bungalows presented a great problem, 
as they could not be reached with any comfort. Their activi- 
ties tended to pin us to our trenches after two officers in H.Q. 
had been killed and several wounded. 

Although rations were ample for the garrison owing to the 
fact that a field supply depot had been included in the peri- 
meter, the water supply problem became acute on the fourth 
day when the Jap shelled our pipe line, and then cut it off 
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at its source. This contingency had been foreseen and canvas 
tanks had been filled on the top of the hill. Several of these, 
however, had been holed by shell fire and the remaining supply 
was rationed to one water bottle per man per day. This 
ration precluded any washing or shaving being attempted. 
Fortunately the climate at this height was not thirst-making 
and the ration was no very great hardship. It was neverthe- 
less galling to read in an American Magazine which was 
found in the trench that the average U.S. citizen consumed 
125 gallons of water per day or 600 times as much as we could 
hope to draw. Had the same situation arisen in Dimapur, 
45 miles north, in the April heat of the plains the garrison 
would very soon have been reduced owing to heat and thirst. 
The undamaged tanks would not last for more than two days 
and alternative means of supply were sought. One source of 
supply was readily available, and that was by air, and a 
message was radioed to base for this to be done.. At the 
same time, by a stroke of luck a Sapper Colonel discovered a 
stream, the presence of which had been unknown to the 
enemy or ourselves. This was outside the defences and very 
difficult of approach, and still more difficult for water parties 
returning with filled containers. We decided, nevertheless, 
that it had to be used and for the 12 hours of darkness fatigue 
parties trudged up and down the hill through our forward 
defences and over a jungle path to the spring. 

Despite our newly found source the R.A.F. continued to 
drop supplies of water onus. As we were occupying so small 
an area they found it difficult to drop accurately and much 
of the stores fell on the Jap lines. In one way this was con- 
venient, for the enemy must have been led to believe that our 
only supply of water came from the air, and this probably 
stopped him from investigating any alternative sources avail- 
able to us after he had cut our original line. Over-dropping 
of other stores, such as ammunition, medical supplies, and our 
ration of rum into enemy hands was considerably more 
galling. 

Whilst on the subject of air support, I was much impressed 
by the changed circumstances from when I last did battle 
with the Jap in Burma. Then, after a certain day one knew 
that any sound of aircraft would mean enemy fighters or 
bombers. Now there was no sign of the enemy air force, and 
the arrival of our Hurricanes stopped all enemy activity for 
as long as they were in the area. True, they did attempt to 
shoot down the slow moving, low-flying and unarmed supply 
craft, but with no result. 

After the first days ‘‘ readjustments’”’ and tightening of 
the perimeter H.Q. trenches came very nearly into the front 
line and consequently came in for a good deal of shelling and 
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mortaring, with sniping by day and grenading by night. 
The trench was defended by H.Q. officers and men, none of 
whom had seen one another until the Box was formed. We 
comprised a detachment of Kohima Rifles—a unit which you 
won't find in the Army List, as it was formed out of con- 
valescents, reinforcements and whoever was available in 
Kohima at the time, Gurkhas, Nagas, Madrasis, Sikhs, 
Punjabs and one Burman. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
Nagas Hills, his assistant, and his dog were also of our number. 
ThejD.C had refused to leave his H.Q. as long as it was held 
by us. He had the unpleasant experience of seeing the Jap 
push us out of his own bungalow and then of watching our 
guns blast it to bits in an attempt to remove the enemy. 

Harry Smith, an officer of the British regiment who had 
come in at the last moment had been a schoolmaster before 
the war and regarded the Jap with the contempt of an ex- 
member of the 8th Army mingled with the didactic attitude 
of a house master to an unruly fourth former. During a 
heavy mortar attack he would be heard muttering “a lot of 
humguffery going on to-night. I don’t mind that so much as 
when the little man is quiet. The Nip is much too keen you 
know, you can just imagine the little fellow creeping up 
through the jungle down there. Horrid little chap he is— 
much too keen a solider.’”” The word ‘‘ humguffery ’”’ caught 
on, and his contempt of the Jap was infectious, and did much 
to quieten the nerves of our heterogeneous collection of soldiery, 
many of whom had not been previously in action. Another 
who had a good effect generally was my Burmese orderly, Tun 
Shein. He divided his time between sleeping blissfully 
through shelling and mortaring, and watching the Jap posi- 
tions like a hawk. Whenever he saw any movement he would 
call me and insist that I should snipe it. He was very popular 
with the Tommies, who thought he was a Gurkha, and most 
amusing bits of Anglo-Burmese-Urdu conversation drifted in 
from their trench. One night whilst Tun Shein and I were on 
sentry duty he spotted a number of Japs a few yards in front 
of us, and polished them off with a burst of L.M.G. fire with 
great glee. The camaradarie between the Cockney British 
troops and the Indians and Gurkhas was excellent though 
the Tommy knew very little more Urdu than ‘“ Thik hai, 
Johnny?” The Indians not knowing any other familiar 
name by which to address the British, would reply, ‘ O.K. 
Johnny ?”’ 

Easter came and went with few realising it. But there was 
one wireless set in the Box and we were able to keep in touch 
with outside events through this. At 5.30 p.m. every day the 
operator on the telephone exchange would connect all lines 
together and the owner of the radio would put his telephone 
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mouthpiece against the loudspeaker. Thus the whole camp 
would hear the news, and when Kohima eventually figured 
in the Bulletins, derisive guffaws could be heard: over the 
telephone system at the B.B.C.’s bald descriptions of what we 
had been doing two or three days before. A Jap broadcast 
claimed the capture of Kohima on the goth. 

Towards the end, with our continued resistance and the 
approach of reinforcements from Dimapur, the Jap must 
have become a little worried. He had trekked from Chindwin 
—a distance of 150 miles over very mountainous country and 
consequently must have been pressed for rations and ammuni- 
tion supplies. He had hoped to establish himself easily in 
Kohima for the monsoon and use the town as a base. Denied 
this by the presence of our much inferior force, he had now 
to turn to deal with our troops coming from his rear. He had 
also, presumably, to conserve his strength as he could not be 
sure of obtaining reinforcements from so great a distance. 
It was this consideration, probably, which led him to begin 
haranguing us at nights. He sent men round the perimeter 
telling us to lay down our arms and join him. In one place 
he added rather pathetically that we had caused him a lot of 
trouble and killed 100 of his men in their previous night’s 
attack. Would we kindly not be so obtuse, and save further 
trouble by joining him and he would treat us honourably ? 
An Indian Congress Party flag which was erected within sight 
of the Box was brought down the next morning by a well- 
aimed shot from a mountain gun. 

On the evening of the fifteenth day we were immensely 
cheered by the sight of the columns of the relieving force 
moving up the valley below us, and orders for the relief were 
received. That night, however, there was no moon, and the 
Jap made a desperate attempt to take our positions before 
the relief reached us. He succeeded in pushing us off two 
positions but, although a determined grenade attack was 
put in on H.Q. trenches, the main positions still held. Prior 
to this we had managed to get the wounded out of the position 
much to the relief of everyone. 

The next morning—April 20—the relief started and 
continued all day with small parties of troops passing up and 
down the hill and making for transport which was to take us to 
Dimapur. Despite the attention he received from the relieving 
guns the Jap sniped and shelled our line of withdrawal. 

How many casualties the Jap had in attempting to push 
us off our hill top will probably never be known. Each night 
we saw the fires over which he was burning his dead, and if 
any confirmation of this was needed it was provided in the 
smell of burning flesh, which was wafted over our trenches. 

W. P. G. MACLACHIAN. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


Att the most prominent leaders of American political thought 
are aS unanimously in favour of international collaboration 
after the war as good Christians are in favour of virtue. But, 
like good Christians, they undoubtedly have different ideas 
and different definitions of what constitutes a virtuous mode 
of life, while it is also quite possible that their public profes- 
sions will not always be completely in line with their private 
conduct. A similar unanimity of thought prevailed after the 
last war. The difficulty then, as it may be in the future, was 
in the application of professed beliefs to practical world affairs. 
A meeting of minds is less important than an agreement on 
method. 

There are some valuable lessons to be learned from the 
experience of the past. The Senate, which is popularly 
supposed to have rejected the principle of international 
collaboration after the last war in reality did something far 
less general. It rejected a particular instrument designed at 
Versailles to put international collaboration into effect. 
Thereafter so complete an identity was established between 
one specific instrument for achieving collaboration and the 
general idea of collaboration that the two were hardly 
separated in public thought. The blame for this situation 
does not rest only upon the opponents of the League but also 
upon its ardent supporters who insisted that world collabora- 
tion meant acceptance of the letter of the Covenant. 

If people reflect on the fact that collaboration is an attitude 
of mind influencing policy rather than the acceptance of some 
particular instrument for putting policy into effect the com- 
parison of the present situation with that of 1919 need inspire 
no ineradicable qualms. Too much attention is paid to the 
struggle over, and final rejection of, the Versailles Treaty and 
too little to the failure of a promising trend towards world 
collaboration which started in 1929 after the signature of the 
Kellog Pact. Fora time it seemed possible that a new method 
of international collaboration could be erected alongside but 
apart from the League of Nations, based upon the principles 
of the Kellog Pact. A series of corollaries were drawn from 
the simple axiom that all nations should renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, which gave great hope for the 
future. For a time it even appeared likely that the United 
States would become a leader in the less formal type of world 
collaboration which the signature of the pact inaugurated. 

The end of this development coincided with the change 
from a Republican to a Democratic Administration, and the 
change may even have had something to do with it. The 
Republicans had defended their record during the years of the 
depression by protesting that they could not be expected to 
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mend conditions at home because the basic causes of those 
conditions lay outside the United States. The depression was 
due to world difficulties, not domestic mismanagement. 
During the electoral campaign of 1932 the Democratic politi- 
cians of necessity challenged this ‘‘ alibi ”’ and emphasised the 
responsibility of domestic mismanagement for the current 
distress. The new administration therefore came into office 
in a political atmosphere unfavourable to world collaboration 
as was soon to be demonstrated at the world economic con- 
ference of 1933. A change took place in 1934 when experi- 
ments in the commodity dollar were abandoned and the Trade 
Agreements Act passed, a change which was brought to its 
final economic fruition in 1936 when the International Mone- 
tary Agreement was made between the United States, France 
and England. 

Another reason for the failure of the second movement 
towards American world collaboration was the growth of a 
curious assumption, held equally in the United States and in 
England, that a primary responsibility for action lay with the 
British Government while the United States Administration 
was playing its proper réle by laying down the principles of 
conduct the nations of the world and particularly the British 
should follow. In England the opponents of the Government 
who believed that a more energetic international policy should 
be adopted, welcomed American criticism because it gave 
added support to their contentions. This support would have 
been weakened if they had at the same time called attention 
to the gulf which existed between American theory and 
American practice and brought to the public eye the realisation 
that if the actual policies of the two Governments were 
compared then the American was less praiseworthy than the 
British. For a time the American isolationists might even 
have been said to have basked in the favour of British 
progressive thought, their attitude being condoned on the 
grounds that it was possibly hard to be anything else but 
isolationist when you considered the terrible way in which 
the British Government was behaving. Some Englishmen 
went on to believe that if the British Government adopted a 
more energetic policy in world affairs then the isolationists 
would cease from being isolationists. It was a conception 
which completely ignored the basis upon which American 
isolationism rested and what was worse one which encouraged 
the growth of isolationism in the United States by finding 
excuses for it. : 

In the future this division of function between thought 
and action should never arise. Collaboration with the United 
States will be easier for other nations and the United States 
be more ready to collaborate with other nations if it was 
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understood from the start that any policies which America 
suggested would be in part an American responsibility, and 
if it was equally understood that the United States could no 
longer expect other nations to put into effect the principles 
which she prescribed. It should also be understood in 
England that increased American interest in, and responsibility 
for, world conditions will not necessarily mean support for 
British policies. The influence might well be in directions 
which meet with British public disapproval. What would 
have been the American attitude in the immediate pre-war 
years if there had been a public realisation of the fact that if 
war broke out America would be involved ? It would very 
likely have been not an influence in favour of stronger and 
more immediate action, but of appeasement. The belief that 
America need not become involved in war, held by the highest 
officials to the lowliest citizens, was one reason why her 
leading spokesman could take an uncompromising view of the 
issues involved. 

The economic depression led to a weakening of the move- 
ment towards greater world collaboration which followed the 
signature of the Kellog Pact. It was the depression also 
which created ground favourable for the growth of the Nazi 
dictatorship in Germany. But for the depression, therefore, 
there might never have been a second World War. Just as 
the depression was mainly responsible for the failure of 
American policy to develop further along the lines of colla- 
boration, so was the stifling blanket of inter-governmental 
debts mainly responsible for the depression. It follows 
logically, therefore, that one important element in the preven- 
tion-of a third World War must be the avoidance of a similar 
economic handicap at the close of the second. 

When the President made his initial announcement on 
Lease-Lend he declared that it would remove the dollar sign 
from the material contributions which the United States was 
about to make to secure the Axis defeat. In May, 1944, the 
debate in the Senate on the resolution to extend the Lease 
Lend Act for another year showed that the dollar sign was back 
again larger than life. Lease-Lend accounts are now not 
looked upon very differently from the old war loans. They 
are considered to be contributions which the United States 
is making to aid other countries and the assumption is wide 
spread that they must be paid back in full. Far from being 
the wonderful invention about which so many people have 
written in glowing terms, the Lease-Lend principle may i 
fact become the world’s old man of the sea unless the Allied 
Governments have courage enough to brave the ephemoral 
wrath of an angry American Congress and public and teat 
up all the Lease-Lend accounts, wiping the economic slate 
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clean as Lord Balfour wished to do at the close of the last 
war. 
Only one Senator voted against Lease-Lend extension, but 
those who voted in favour of it included such men as Senator 
Ellender of Louisiana, who declared, ‘“‘ The British should 
realise that this is not our war and that we are giving our all 
for their preservation.”” Senator Ellender complained that 
the United States was spending over ninety billions annually 
for the war, dissipating many millions of tons of natural 
resources. The British and other allied nations were charging 
up as reverse, Lease-Lend money spent on providing facilities 
through which the United States ‘‘ dissipated ”’ its resources. 
‘They are contemplating a charge on capital investments made 
by them in building roads, airfields and the like, some of which 
our boys use in fighting this war.’”’ Senator Ellender was 
afraid that if this continued the United States might find 
itself on balance in debt to its Allies. 

Senator Brewster of Maine showed that he regarded the 
whole Lease-Lend arrangement from the monetary point of 
view. He complained that Britain was loaning China 
£50,000,000. “I hope someone will undertake to clarify the 
reasoning as to why a country which is unable to pay us the 
billions of dollars it has borrowed from us is able to loan 
fifty million to China.” Senator Wheeler observed: ‘‘ The 
American people are most generous,”’ as though he thought 
the United States had entered the war by choice instead of 
having war forced upon her by Japanese bombs and German 
and Italian action. The former isolationist Senator from 
Montana inadvertently set his finger on the weak point in all 
the arguments for insisting on heavy return payment for Lease- 
Lend when he said: “I want to accomplish as much as we 
can with our money and materials rather than with the blood 
of our courageous men and women.”” America may lease-lend 
an aeroplane to fight the common foe, but the allied nation 
using the ‘planes is lease-lending the aeroplanes’ crews to 
America. And, as Senator Wheeler sees so clearly, it is far 
better to contribute materials than lives. 

The American Press on the whole showed a better under- 
standing of the matter than the Senate. Said the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor: ‘‘ Lend-Lease was not an act of 
generosity, but of national self-interest. To put American 
equipment in the hands of peoples who were fighting not only 
their own but America’s war before Americans were ready to 
fight it was an act of strategy. If Americans must reckon up 
the debits and credits on Lend-Lease, as some of them insist 
on doing even before the purposes of Lend-Lease have been 
fulfilled, then let them remember: They have contributed 
guns and ’planes and food and ships to help save other coun- 
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tries who have contributed the lives of their peoples to help 
save America. To talk of generosity in a war which each must 
fight for all, if the battle is to be won for any, is to garble the 
books.”’ 

The New York Herald Tribune, noting that Senator 
Ellender was shocked that the British should include estimates 
of their engineering services in calculating the off-setting 
contributions they made to the common pool, observed: 
“There will be a good many in this country who will be 
equally shocked at this narrow, purely bookkeeping and 
commercial approach to a matter which was never a question 
of dollars and cents to begin with. They will hesitate to query 
British suggestions that their engineering services have been 
of some practical value because these Americans do not want 
to be presented with a bill for the thousands of British lives 
and hundreds of thousands of Russian lives, for the sunken 
ships and bombed cities and deprivations of every kind which 
our allies flung into the stemming of the common danger while 
we were still scrambling to prepare ourselves to fight. There 
are many Americans who do not believe that the United States 
has been ‘ enormously generous to our allies’; they will feel 
that any Senator who thought of these sums as ‘ generosity’ 
when he voted them ought to have been impeached, since the 
only reason for which they could ever properly have been 
voted at all was the single reason that they were essential to 
the safety and defence of the United States.” 

Finally the Washington Post observed: ‘“‘ Not one voice 
was raised in the Senate to defend the Lend-Lease policy. 
Yet Lend-Lease, more effectively perhaps than any other 
single instrument, has served to keep the terrible destruction 
of war away from our hemisphere, to weld the United Nations 
into a fighting team and to bring us within view of victory over 
the Axis. The attacks upon Lend-Lease in the Senate revealed 
a frightening ignorance about the nature of the war in which 
we areengaged. If Senator Ellender really voted for extension 
of Lend-Lease in the belief that it is to be used for the preserva- 
tion of Britain and not of the United States, then he deserves 
to be impeached and exiled. Senator McKellar delivered 
himself of an almost equally egregious and preposterous bit of 
chauvinism. ‘The United States,’ he said, ‘has certainly 
been enormously generous in our aid to our allies.’ Let us 
consider for a moment the nature of this generosity. It has 
consisted of putting into the hands of men willing to risk their 
lives to resist Axis aggression the weapons with which to make 
their resistance effective. We have permitted Russians and 
Chinese and Englishmen to destroy our enemies with American- 
manufactured guns, tanks and ’planes. To speak of this as 
‘ enormously generous ’—or generous in any sense at all—is to 
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dignify simple self-preservation as a form of philanthropy. 
We might as sensibly speak of being ‘ generous’ in giving 
battleships to our own navy or in equipping our own soldiers 
with plenty of machine guns.” 

One of the reasons for making the War Debt settlement 
after the last war was the fear that any repudiation of the debt 
would stir up anti-British feeling in the United States. But 
anti-British sentiment continued just the same, because its 
roots draw their nourishment from historical and traditional 
sources bearing no relation to current British policy. After 
this war the British Government may be tempted to follow 
a similar course and decline to tear up all Lease-Lend and 
reverse Lease-Lend accounts because of the fear that it would 
create anti-British sentiment. But whatever is done in the 
matter of Lease-Lend accounts anti-British sentiment will 
continue. This does not mean that the United States will 
reject world collaboration. Its likes and dislikes for one 
nation or another will not determine its policy. Its policy 
will be determined by realistic considerations of what is best 
for the United States. Former isolationists who used to insist 
that world affairs were no concern of the United States are 
now proving themselves wrong by showing an intense 
interest in world affairs and shouting with alarm lest the 
United States be “ out-smarted”’ in world policy by the 
British. 

There is a curious contradiction in the American attitude 
toward the British Empire. When it is a question of inter- 
national representation your Congressman will complain 
bitterly at the Empire being regarded as a group of sovereign 
independent nations and complain that it is unfair that the 
British should have six votes to the United States one. The 
Empire, they argue, should be treated as a unit, for how would 
the British like it if each of the forty-eight sovereign states of 
the American union had a separate vote. But when you turn 
from the political to the economic field, a very different 
complaint is heard. Then it is most iniquitous for the 
Dominions and the United Kingdom to act as though they 
were a unit and adopt a preferential tariff policy. The 
Dominions are sovereign nations and, therefore, the United 
States should receive the same tariff considerations as they 
grant each other. Americans dislike preferential tariffs as 
much as the British dislike the high American protective 
tariffs, but they seldom think of looking upon the two as 
comparable. Actually a British manufacturer attempting to 
compete, say, with a New England manufacturer in the 
agricultural South or Middle-West is the victim of far greater 
discrimination than the British and American manufacturer 
competing, say, in the Australian market. The Imperial 
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preference is a mere pygmy by the side of the American tariff 
giant. 

The interposition of a large expanse of water is considered 
to make a great deal of difference both politically and economi- 
cally. British preferential tariff rates, or still more a common 
Empire tarift wall, would seem to be entirely different from 
a tariff wall erected to preserve the home markets of the 
forty-eight American states. But the American tariff wall 
also extends its protection to Hawaii which is as far away from 
the Pacific coast of the continental United States as is Canada 
from England, and that for some reason is looked upon as 
perfectly all right. 

Misconception and prejudice cannot be corrected by § 
pandering to them or yielding to them. They are appetites 
which grow with what they feed on. To modify policy to 
meet an ignorant prejudice dignifies that prejudice in the eyes 
of him who holds it. Any British Government which does 
not act upon this assumption will not only be doing its own 
people a disservice but those of the United States as well. 

American collaboration in the post-war world has little 
to do with American sentiments towards the British. To 
return to the thesis presented in the beginning, the real danger 
lies in attempting too much and too soon. Too much and 
too soon may be as deadly a slogan as too little and too late. 
An effort to establish an over-ambitious world organisation 
may lead to a refusal to collaborate at all. The future 
insignia of the United Nations should bear as its motto the J 
old tag, “ Festina Lente,’’ and its emblem be the tortoise 
rather than the hare. 


WASHINGTON. DENYS SMITH. 


Not ours, where battle smoke upcurls, 
And battle dews lie wet, 

To meet the charge that treason hurls 
By sword and bayonet. 


Not ours to guide the fatal scythe 
The fleshless Reaper wields ; 

The harvest moon looks calmly down 
Upon our peaceful fields. 


And thus apart our hearts keep time 
With every pulse ye feel, 

And Mercy’s gold shall chime 
With Valour’s clashing steel. 


BRET Harte. Our Privilege. 
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ON CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


Speech made by the Earl of Selborne to the Oxford Conservative Association 
on May 19.] 


THERE is no doubt that a Coalition Government ought to continue 
during the war and possibly for a period after the war, but neither 
Democracy nor the House of Commons can flourish without the Party 
system. A return to Party politics as soon as we return to normality is 
therefore to be desired. If so, it is not too soon for the Conservative 
Party to think ahead of what their path should be when the period of 
Coalition Government has come to an end. 

In foreign policy it must be our object to work with the Americans 
and Russians. Only so can the peace of the world be maintained. At 
the same time Britain’s contacts with the several countries of Europe are 
in many cases much closer and more intimate than in the case of either of 
our greater Allies. Further, Europe is at present looking to England for 
a post-war lead and I believe if we rightly use the confidence and trust 
that this country enjoys, we can make a great contribution towards 
maintaining European stability. We must therefore not be afraid to 
speak our voice, nor must we be willing to abandon our friends. 

We have long traditions of friendship with France, Poland, Portugal, 
Greece and Belgium and other countries which we cannot ignore and 
which the world must not ignore. 

In particular we should be on terms of intimate friendship with 
France—our nearest neighbour. The French are, and always have been 
a great nation. They always will be a great nation, and events in Italy 
have shown that their military genius and valour is as noble as ever. 
The integrity of France is a vital interest to England and so is the integrity 
of the French Empire. It is a most pregnant fact that when France 
suffered the colossal disaster of 1940 the French Empire (except where it 
was overrun by the enemy) stood firm. Not a single French colony 
showed the slightest desire to break away from the mother country—on 
the contrary, they all expressed the utmost loyalty and devotion to 
France. That is a wonderful tribute to the success of the French Colonial 
system and the blessings it has conferred on the peoples of French 
colonies. 

In regard to Germany. She must be treated, not in a spirit of revenge, 
but in a spirit of prudence. We must treat Germany as one would treat 
a patient suffering from a terrible wasting disease. The problem is to 
give the German people a sense of public morality and a will to peace. 
Whether this can ever be achieved, and if so, when, is impossible to say, 
but the first step in that direction must be to convince them that war 
does not pay. Also the temptation to try again to dominate Europe must 
be removed from them. 

Another aspect of the European problem I would like to commend 
to the attention of the democracies of Britain and America: there is a 
tendency in certain quarters to think that if all countries in Europe could 
only be provided with the latest model of Republican constitution that 
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all would be well and that peace would be assured. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. A constitution is not worth the paper on which 
it is written unless it reflects the political capacity of the country con- 
cerned. There are many countries in the world whose political develop- 
ment has been very different from that of the Anglo-Saxons; and to 
assume that what would be suitable to Anglo-Saxons would be equally 
desirable among all other nations, is a dangerous folly. We have to 
remember that between the two wars democracies crashed in Germany, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal, and that its 
‘record elsewhere was not always very distinguished. A ‘‘ democratic” 
constitution that will not stand the test of wear is the most dangerous 
of all deceptions because it usually paves the way for dictatorship, which 
of all forms of government is the worst. This has actually occurred in 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain and Portugal during the last 25 years. 

The important contribution that hereditary monarchy can make to 
stability should be particularly remembered by Englishmen, who of all 
people have the most cause to be thankful for its beneficent influence. 
As the continuing focus of the greater national loyalties, the mollifier of 
party bitterness, the guardian of national tradition and the defender of 
constitutional liberties, hereditary monarchy is a powerful force. It is 
no accident that six of the most successful democracies in Europe, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are con- 
stitutional monarchies. 

We shall not however be able to play a part in Foreign policy or in 


anything else unless we are adequately armed. After the last war many 


of us were lulled to sleep by the lie that it had been “‘ a war to end war 


We now know better and that unless we can defend ourselves we shall } 


perish. We must always have a strong Navy and a strong Air Force. 
As for the Army I hope we shall continue conscription for men, not only 
because it would enable us to create a large Army when the occasion 
arises, but also because of its beneficial effect on the discipline and physique 
of the Nation. 

We have no need to apologise for the Empire. Next to the Christian 
Church, the British Empire has proved itself the greatest force for peace, 
justice, liberty and progress in the world. If it had not been for the 
British Empire human liberty would have crashed in 1940. The Empite 
will continue to flourish because the great Dominions, the colonies and 
we ourselves want it to flourish, and we shall gradually evolve, in out 
own way, a possibly illogical, but practical, constitution or modus 
vivendi. 

The Empire is a League of Nations in being with a great mission in 
which we believe and which we are not prepared to betray. And it 
would be a great mistake to think that the Empire was only kept together 
by Statutory ties, such as Imperial Preference. Our foundations ate 
much deeper than that. Nevertheless I believe Imperial Preference 
supports both our ideals and our interests and that it should always bea 
cardinal point in our policy. I would never admit the contention that we 
should trade with foreigners on the same terms as we trade with our own 
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kith and kin—the men who spring to arms when the Empire is at war. 
The real touchstone of Empire is inter-Imperial aid. If any part of the 
Empire is attacked, every other part must be ready to defend it. For that 
purpose close co-ordination and consultation in matters of Foreign Policy 
and Imperial Defence will be necessary. 

Agriculture is still our most important industry. I welcome the 
recommendations of the Tory Reform Committee on Agriculture. If 
agriculture is betrayed again as it was after the last war the farmers will 
simply get down to ranch farming—and who will blame them? But 
that would mean that we should start the ‘‘ new and better world ” with 
about 300,000 unemployed agricultural labourers. The crux of the agri- 
cultural problem is prices. The Nation must realise that. 

The Tory Party has always been a party of Social Reform, and we 
have done more to improve the condition of the people than all the 
other parties combined. Our Party should not be afraid of planning, of 
reasonable planning. Laissey faire was a fallacy promulgated by the 
Liberal Party to the great disadvantage of this country. But the greatest 
problem with which we shall have to deal as soon as the post-war boom 
has evaporated is the problem of employment. 

The dictators solved the unemployment in their countries by pre- 
paring for war. We must try to solve it by preparing for peace. The 
State must use its resources to even out the trade cycle. We must realise 
the standard of living so that the consumption of goods increases, and 
we must so shorten hours of work that men and women have leisure to 
enjoy life. At the same time we have got to be sane and honest. Britain 
will always depend on her foreign trade for a large part of her prosperity. 
The costs of production must not be raised too high. This does not 
involve low wages and long hours. The best British business men have 
shown us that by mass production in some cases the highest paid indus- 
tries cab produce the cheapest articles. It is a question of industrial 
organisation. 

The Socialist Party are already advocating the Nationalisation of the 
Banks, the land, the railways, etc. I am not afraid of that campaign 
because an old song reminds us that Britons will never be slaves. You 
can’t have socialism and liberty. Nor can you have socialism without a 
gteat loss of efficiency. After the war we shall not be able to afford such 
luxuries. Britain will have to live by her wits and by her work. That 
can only be achieved by Private Enterprise, and our Banking system, 
which is the finest in the world, will play a fundamental part in our 
national economy. : 

Taxation is bound to be heavy after the war, but its penal nature on 
large incomes should not continue. In a free Society the ablest men in a 
practical sense are liable to become rich men, and it is very much in the 
public interest that they should do so. The enemy is not riches but 
poverty. The men who makes fortunes confer far more benefits on the 
community than they do on themselves. If you deprive them of the 
incentive to work they will take their ease, and the community will lose 
more than it gains. There must be big rewards for big abilities. In 
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particular the Excess Profits Tax ought to be abolished as soon as possible 
after the war. It is already the cause of a great deal of waste. 

I would conclude by saying that the most important thing in politics 
is that politicians should tell the truth—i.e., say what they really think, 
The men who do not are the harlots of politics. The next most important 
thing is the preservation of human liberty. So long as the Tory Party 
refuses to compromise on these two canons its future is assured. 


LONDON LORE 


WE read in Genesis: ‘‘ And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set 
it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he 
called the name of that place Beth-el.”” Here we have the 
origin of the coronation stone in Westminster Abbey, at least, 
according to the legend. When the House of Joseph destroyed 
Bethel it was brought to Jerusalem and kept with jealous care 
on account of the tradition that he who possessed it would be 
king or chief, until Jerusalem in its turn was destroyed, when 
some of the royal family carried it off and reached Ireland. 
In 330 B.c. Fergus, member of a ruling family of Ireland, took 
it to Scotland, conquered the country, and set it up at 
Dunstaffnage in Argyle, from whence it was transferred in 
A.D. 850 to the abbey of Scone by King Kenneth, who enclosed 
it in a wooden chair with an inscription, which translated 
reads :— 

If Fates go right, where’er this stone is found, 

The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crowned. 


This is only one form of the legend ; others say that it 
came from Egypt to Spain and then to Ireland or was fished 
up from the sea off the Irish coast. In sober fact it is just a 
slab of dull purplish sandstone, strongly resembling that of 
the doorway of Dunstaffnage Castle, and in any case it was 
usual among ancient kings to sit or stand on a sacred stone at 
their coronation. 

Edward I brought the stone to London in 1297, but in 
1328 his grandson Edward III, in an effort at appeasement 
that has quite a modern ring, agreed to restore it to Robert 


Bruce. The citizens of London have been credited with pref 


venting this surrender, but from their records it appears more 
likely that the abbot of Westminster stood in the way. 

The action of Edward I was of course political, to compeé 
the Scots to recognise that every crowned king of England 
was also king of Scotland, for had it been simply a cra 
for a coronation stone surely it would have been more logi 
to send to Kingston-on-Thames for the stone on which had 
been consecrated the old Saxon kings, whose successors the 
Plantagenets were. Cc. P 
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FALCONRY 


AN official decree has been made that peregrine falcons are 
to be shot. The reason for this drastic action against such a 
magnificent bird is that the falcons attack pigeons. In times 
of war this may have very serious consequences, as the killing 
of a pigeon may mean that a vital message from a distressed 
air-crew fails to reach base. While appreciating the impor- 
tance of taking all measures necessary to safeguard the lives 
of our airmen, it is to be hoped that the peregrine falcons will 
not entirely be exterminated. These falcons are perhaps the 
most spectacular birds in Britain, and their passing would 
leave an irretrievable gap in our wild life. 

Peregrine falcons have a fierce, royal beauty which well 
befits their spectacular manner of life. With their dark eyes 
and savage mein ; steel-blue, white and light-brown plumage ; 
powerful hooked beak and yellow legs with their needle- 
sharp hind claws; these falcons are a sight to gladden the 
heart of every lover of wild birds. But the supreme beauty 
of a peregrine is in its wonderful powers of flight. It seems to 
revel in its mastery of the air and sometimes carries out a 
series of aerial manoeuvres with no apparent object save the 
joy of exercising its wings. And the spectacle of a peregrine 
when in such festive mood is one of the most thrilling sights 
in Nature. A workman walking down the High Street of a 
Scottish town early one morning was surprised to see a pere- 
grine falcon come flying down the street only a yard above the 
ground. The pigeons having their early-morning breakfast 
rose in alarm and circled round a church steeple. The falcon 
suddenly rose vertically, ricochetted and corkscrewed round 
the tower, knocked a plump pigeon into giddy space and then 
continued its journey as if such incidents were just part of 
the day’s business. 

During the courting season the male peregrine endeavours 
to win his mate by a series of thrilling aerial displays. Joseph 
A. Hagar has written a most vivid account of one such display 
he witnessed. He says that the falcon soared in narrow circles 
until he was about 600 feet above a mountain and then 
“nosing over suddenly, he flicked his wings rapidly fifteen 
or twenty times and fell like a thunderbolt. Wings half 
closed now, he shot down past the north end of the cliff, 
described three successive vertical loop-the-loops across its 
face, turning completely upside down at the top of each loop, 
and roared out over our heads with the wind rushing through 
his wings like ripping canvas. Against the background of the 
cliff his terrific speed was much more apparent than it would 
have been in the open air. The sheer excitement of watching 
such a performance was tremendous ; we felt a strong impulse 
to stand and cheer.” 
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The peregrine earns its daily meat in a highly spectacular 
manner. Climbing spirally above the prey, the falcon turns 
over and comes down in a stoop which causes the wind to 
whistle through its wings. The bird it is attacking is struck 
by the needle-sharp hind claw and, if hit fairly and squarely, 
the bird is generally killed almost instantly. Major C. H. 
Fisher, a celebrated falconer of the past century, says he once 
saw a wild peregrine knock down an old greyhen, a bird 
bigger and stouter than the red grouse. The Major frightened 
the peregrine off the greyhen and then picked it up to see 
what damage the peregrine’s blow had inflicted. 

Major Fisher writes: ‘‘ The first three ribs on one side 
were cut clean through, and separated from the back-bone 
as by a chop with a heavy knife and strong hand, and with 
one talon she had split the base of the skull, from which the 
brains exuded.” A domestic cat has also had its skull cleft 
open by a belligerent peregrine, and a wooden duck decoy, 
hit by mistake by a peregrine, had its head knocked off. 
Another falconer says he has known a peregrine to knock a 
hole the size of a man’s fist in a heron’s back. 

For over 3,000 years man has used the peregrine in one of 
the most thrilling and perhaps the most picturesque of all 
field sports—falconry. It is a surprising fact that although 
the peregrine is so fierce and wild it can be trained to obey 
man, to work for him and to come back from a great distance 
when called. Although numerous species of hawks are 
trained in various parts of the world, the falconers’ chief 
companion is and always has been the peregrine. Both those 
which are caught wild and those taken from the eyrie may be 
trained for falconry. Those from the eyrie are generally 
taken just before they learn to fly. Although more easily 
tamed than adult birds, they are rarely such good fliers as 
they can never get the same practice as a wild bird. 

Great patience often has to be exercised in taming a wild 
falcon. The quickest way to do it is to carry the bird for the 
first two or three nights, inducing it to feed as soon as possible 
after being captured. A peregrine is never trained by starva- 
tion ; to bring one into flying condition is as skilled a per- 
formance as training a thoroughbred. When the falconer 
takes his newly trained bird abroad he fits a little leather 
hood, decorated with a plume, over its head. This acts ina 
somewhat similar way to a bridle on a horse and enables the 
falconer to control his wild charge. A hooded peregrine will 
sit on its master’s fist almost as quietly as a stuffed bird. 
In the hands of a skilful falconer the bird has not the slightest 
objection to being hooded. Attached to the falcon’s legs are 
short leather thongs, called jesses. These are always worn by 
the bird, but the remaining trappings, with the exception of 
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small bells worn above the jesses, are removed when the bird 
is flown at its prey. The bells help to advise the falconer of 
the whereabouts of the bird, especially should it be temporarily 
lost during training or later in the field. 

Because of its very long history, falconry has a lore and 
language of its own. For example, the word “ falcon ”’ strictly 
applies to the female bird only—the male bird being known 
as the “ tiercel,’’ because it was a “ tierce’ or a third smaller 
than the female. The word “hawk” has a wider meaning 
and includes the falcons as well as the true hawks. It may not 
be generally appreciated that we all use to-day words which 
owe their origin to the sport of falconry. The birds were often 
carried on a frame called a ‘‘ cadge.”” The man who carried 
this was called a “ cadger.’’ To-day we retain the word to 
mean a poor fellow, but have forgotten that it has any con- 
nection with a noble sport. Also the word ‘‘ mews,” now 
meaning a stable, was originally the name applied to the 
hawkhouse. ‘Sharp set’”’ used to describe a hungry bird 
and ‘‘ bare-faced ”’ used to mean when the hood was taken off 
the bird and it could thus see quite plainly. 

During the Middle Ages falconry was perhaps the most 
popular field-sport in the country. It was a slur upon one’s 
breeding in those days to profess a lack of interest in the sport 
or a want of skill in its practice. Stringent laws were framed 
to protect both the birds used in the sport and their owners. 
For example, in the days of Edward the Third a man could be 
imprisoned for a year and a day for stealing the eggs from a 
falcon’s eyrie. 

There was a Grand Falconer of England, whose responsibi- 
lities at court were a great deal heavier than those in the 
field. Among the Welsh princes, the chief falconer was fourth 
in the realm. It was said that he was forbidden to imbibe 
more than three draughts of ale from the horn in case he 
should be overcome and thus neglect his duties! Good hawks 
were valued at enormous prices. Sir Thomas Monson, who 
lived in the reign of James the First, is said to have paid a 
thousand guineas (and that was a lot of money in those days !) 
before he obtained a cast of hawks fit for the flight at kite. 
In this case the hawks were gyrfalcons, which were always 
difficult to obtain on account of their Arctic habitat. Prob- 
ably a large number passed through Sir Thomas’s hands 
before two could be found fit for so difficult a flight. 

Just how important a place falconry occupied in the lives 
of the aristocracy in the past may be judged from this quota- 
tion from an old writer: ‘‘ Formerly a person of rank seldom 
stirred out without his hawk on his hand, and in old paintings 
this appendage was considered the criterion of nobility.” 

When” we use the word “lure’”’ we are using another 
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well-known term in falconry. The lure was the small leather 
pad garnished with wings and meat which was swung by the 
falconer to call his hawk after a flight. One of the most 
astonishing things about a peregrine is its marvellous eyesight, 
and tests have been carried out to see from what distance a 
bird can see the lure when displayed by the falconer. One 
test showed that a peregrine recognised a lure made of two 
rook’s wings bound together at a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile. On another occasion a peregrine flew to the lure 
when it was waved at a distance of nearly a mile and when a 
falconer, standing near the bird, was unable to spot the lure 
through his binoculars. 

When the falconer has trained his bird and taught it to 
return to him whenever he swings the lure, the time has 
arrived to let the bird “ fly game ”’ as the old falconers put it. 
Here is a reconstruction of a typical flight which has been 
kindly written for me by a present-day falconer. 


““ When game has been found by a pointer or setter, or marked 
down by the falconer, he strikes the hood and casts off the falcon. 
She mounts rapidly into the air. When so high that she looks no 
bigger than a sparrow she flies round in large circles, her eyes 
surveying the heavens for a possible quarry. 

“ The higher she goes, the greater her chance of killing. When 
she is well placed, slightly up-wind of the crouching covey of 
grouse, the falconer runs in and flushes down-wind. Away they 
go and down comes the hawk, her pinions whistling loudly. As 
she comes up to the grouse, he gives a quick jink, and the hawk 
shoots past, having missed by several feet. With the impetus she 
has gained, she makes her point, shooting up vertically into the air. 
She turns over and down she comes again. This time perhaps she 
is more lucky ; she hits the grouse with a resounding whack and he 
drops into the heather. 

“‘ When the falconer reaches his bird he finds her sitting on the 
dead grouse pluming it. It is some time before the hawk will 
actually break into her quarry. The falconer offers his bird a tit-bit 
and lowers his arm. The falcon seizes the piece of food and jumps 
on to the falconer’s fist. The hood is replaced on the bird’s head 
and the falconer knows he has another falcon well-trained and ready 
for many a day’s sport.” 


A friend of mine has seen a peregrine stoop on a pigeon, 
knock off its head, recover and then catch the body before it 
touched the ground. On another occasion a peregrine struck 
a rook, and as it climbed with the dead bird in its talons, 
other rooks mobbed it. For a time the falcon ignored the 
squawking mob and continued its upward circling flight. 
Finally one rook roused the falcon to action. It dropped the 
dead rook, stooped on its adversary and killed it. Then, 
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turning like lightning, the peregrine flung itself after the dead 
rook, caught it in mid-air and continued its upward flight 
without further trouble from the meddlesome rooks. 

Falconers often witness thrilling encounters between their 
birds and their quarry, and one such incident may be related 
here. An old Scottish falconer, named Peter Ballantyne, 
owned a celebrated falcon named the ‘‘ Imp of Darkness.” 
On one occasion the Imp was high in the heavens “ waiting 
on,” as the falconers say, for a likely bird on which it could 
stoop. At last a covey of partridge rose. The Imp swung 
over and started to come down at a tremendous pace. It 
reached a partridge and then a strange collision took place at 
break-neck speed in mid-air. I say “‘ strange ”’ because at the 
actual moment of impact the onlookers thought they saw 
three birds in the feathered mélée. It was not until Ballantyne 
went up to the Imp that he discovered what had happened. 

The falcon was sitting on the partridge and by its side there 
lay a dead sparrowhawk. Both the Imp and hawk had gone 
into action at the hapless partridge, but the hawk must have 
struck a fraction of a second before the peregrine. The tre- 
mendous stoop of the Imp, coming immediately after the hawk 
had struck, had killed both hawk and partridge. 

FRANK W. LANE. 


WHEN, in what other life, 

Where in what old, spent star, 

Systems ago, dead vastitudes afar, 

Were wetwo bird and bough, or man and wife ? 
Or wave and spar ? 

Or I the beating sea, and you the bar 

On which it breaks ? 


W. E. HENLEY, Hawthorn and Lavender. 


STILL MORE ARISTOCRATIC INNS OF 
OLD LONDON 


CANNON Street Station covers the site of one more inn, 
that of the lords Sudeley. It stood in Wendegoose Lane, 
immediately east of the Steelyard, and how long the Sudeley 
family had possessed it is unknown, for it is first heard of in 
1456, when the Abbot of St. Albans bought it from Ralph, 
Lord Sudeley. With its convenience of a quay to the river 
the abbots used it as their “ hospitio ’’ for several years. 

On the other side of Cannon Street Station were two more 
great inns with a long succession of noble owners, Coldharbour 
and Pulteney’s Inn. The first, still commemorated by 
Coldharbour Lane, was occupied successively by the Earls 
of Hereford, Arundel, Huntingdon and Cambridge ; Henry V 
when Prince of Wales, Dukes of Exeter and Earls of 
Shrewsbury. 

But membership of the aristocracy was one of the 
dangerous occupations of the Middle Ages. Stephen Perlin, 
a Frenchman, who wrote a description of England in 1558, 
remarks: “ In this country you will scarcely find any noble- 
man, some of whose relations have not been beheaded. For 
my part (with reverence to my reader) I had rather be a hog 
driver and keep my head, for this disorder falls furiously on 
the heads of great lords. For a while you may see these 
great lords in vast pomp and magnificence, and the next 
instant you behold them under the hands of the executioner.” 

The gibe could hardly have been more apt had it been 
intended as a comment on the history of Pulteney’s Inn, the 
great mansion built by Sir John Pulteney, four times Mayor 
in the 14th century, and lying between Lawrence Pountney 
Hill and Suffolk Lane. Its later name of the Manor of the 
Rose seems to have arisen during the Wars of the Roses, for 
at about that period it was sometimes called the Red Rose. 
Sir John left it to his College of Corpus Christi at the neigh- 
bouring church, but they, in 1384, exchanged it for a church 
at Napton with Richard, Earl of Arundel, who was to be the 
first victim of the fate that besets nobility. He became one 
of the Lords Appellant in 1388, and Richard II, by a dastardly 
trick, secured his execution on Tower Hill in 1397. Later the 
inn belonged to John Holland, Duke of Exeter, who early in 
the 15th century parted with it to William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, on terms that during his lifetime Pole should pay him 
£17,000 which the King owed him as wages for acting as his 
lieutenant in Aquitane. Such was his reliance on the abili 
of the Crown to pay its debts. But Exeter died in 1446 wi 
the money still unpaid, and in 1450 Suffolk was impeached 
for treason, a principal accusation against him being that he 
had entertained the representatives of Charles VII of France 
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at his house in St. Lawrence Pountney and there betrayed to 
them the counsels of the King of England. He was sentenced 
to banishment, but was cruelly beheaded while on the sea. 
The inn was recovered by his grandson, John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln, whose mother was sister to Richard III, but 
he, conspiring against Henry VII, was slain at the battle of 
Stoke in 1487. It was restored to his brother Edward de la 
Pole in 1495, but this new owner in his turn was executed for 
the crime of being in the line of succession to the throne. 
This was in 1513, but his estates had been forfeited some years 
earlier while he was a fugitive on the Continent, and in 1506 
the Manor of the Rose was granted to Edward Stafford, third 
Duke of Buckingham. He kept it until 1523, when suddenly, 
as he was returning to it in his barge, he was arrested, accused 
of high treason, and executed out of hand. 

But the sinister influence that brooded over the Manor of 
the Rose was yet to claim another victim, in the person of 
Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon and Marquis of Exeter, to 
whom it was granted by patent in 1526. His joy in his new 
acquisition is shown by the improvements he made to the 
property, building a gallery with 12 bay windows round the 
east, south and north sides of the garden and a summer house 
under the gallery at the south end. By this we may see that 
the great gate was on the west, facing Suffolk Lane. Courtenay 
only enjoyed it for 12 years, for in 1538 he was beheaded for 
the double offence of being a grandson of Edward IV and a 
Catholic. With his end the spell appears to have been broken, 
for in 1540 the place was conferred on Robert Radcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, whose family held it for three generations, the last 
of them selling it to John Hethe, citizen and cooper. He 
divided it into two parts, one of which, comprising the gate- 
house on the west, the long court and part of the chapel, was 
conveyed in 1561 to the Merchant Taylors’ Company for their 
grammar school, and so remained until they removed to the 
Charterhouse in 1875. Beneath number 3 Lawrence Pountney 
Hill was the magnificent crypt of the mansion, extending west 
to Suffolk Lane, of which several illustrations are extant, but 
in 1894 it fell victim to the prevalent craze for improved 
rentals, and was swept away for the erection of office buildings. 

It was not every noble lord who had the opportunity of 
acquiring a house in Thames Street, and so we find these great 
inns scattered all over the City. Stow tells us that as early 
as the 12th century the Earls Ferrers had their hostel in 
Lombard Street, the later ‘‘ George,” now marked by George 
Yard. Some confirmation of Stow’s statement resides in the 
fact that the inn was in the King’s hands shortly after the 
conclusion of the Baron’s War, and it is well known that 
Earl Ferrers was a close collaborator with Simon de Montfort, 
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and shared his attainder. Edward III conferred the “‘ George” 
on the Chapel of St. Stephen at Westminster, and it was then 
turned into an inn for travellers, and so remained until the 
Fire of London. 

On the west side of Monkwell Street, at number 40, is a 
low-lying, dilapidated archway leading into a yard called 
Windsor Court. This is the site of the ancient Nevill’s Inn, 
which Stow describes as a great house “ builded of stone and 
timber.” Its existence is first implied in 1328, when the 
Mayor wrote to Sir Hugh de Nevill on behalf of William de 
Conlee, who complained that he had been maltreated and 
robbed of £100 by Nevill’s sons and others, to which Sir Hugh 
replied denying any implication in the affair, and praying the 
Mayor to give less credence to anything Conlee might say. 
Perhaps the premises were then held on lease, for in 1368 there 
is a deed by which Richard Arnald grants to Sir John de 
Nevill, Lord of Raby, a tenement abutting on Monkwell 
Street, and this is followed in 1374 with a grant by the Mayor 
and Corporation to the same Sir John and his two sons of a 
garden near the City wall, for the term of the life of the longest 
liver of the three and 60 years beyond, at a rental of 6s. 8d. 
a year. The Nevills as London residents appear with the poll 
tax of 1379, for which Alice de Nevill is assessed as a baroness, 
and again in 1384, when after disorders had occurred at 
several recent mayoral elections the King ordered John de 
Nevill of Raby to attend at Guildhall to see that the election 
be conducted according to custom and that the King’s peace 
be kept in the City. In 1397 Ralph Nevill was created Earl of 
Westmorland, and from him the house changed its name to 
Westmorland Place. Its later name of Windsor Court comes 
from Edward Windsor, who married Katherine, grand- 
daughter of the fourth earl. In 1868 a relic of the old house 
was dug up in Windsor Court, showing how in medieval times 
the rooms were lighted. It consisted of a flat piece of iron 
4? inches wide, fixed on the end of a long rod, by which it was 
suspended from the ceiling, and on the flat piece were two 
nozzles to hold the tallow candles. 

Besides Warwick Inn there was at least one other inn in 
Warwick Lane. In 1286 Ralph Marshal, Lord of Horewell, 
left his house in the lane to be sold for charitable uses. A 
century later, in 1368, the Earl of Salisbury was among the 
residents who complained of the butchers of St. Nicholas 
Shambles in Newgate Street carrying offal and offensive refuse 
through Warwick Lane by day and by night down to the river. 
Again, in 1503, there is mention of the house of the Earl of 
Devonshire in Warwick Lane, with an outer gate. These 
notices may all refer to the same house in different ages, but 
of this we cannot be certain. 
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Going from here to the east end of the City, the space in 
Cornhill between the churches of St. Peter and St. Michael 
was occupied by the family of Audley, Lords of the Welsh 
marches. It soon ceased to serve the nobility, for in 1320 
Sir James Audley sold it to a citizen, Thomas de Uptone, who 
built on the site some new houses with stabling for four 
horses. 

Across Gracechurch Street, on the south side of Leadenhall 
Street, were two great inns, Pembridge’s Inn and Zouch’s Inn. 
The former was on the west corner of Lime Street, with its 
garden on its west side in Leadenhall Street. It belonged to 
Sir Richard Pembridge, who fought at Poitiers and became 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. A notice of his occupancy 
occurs in 1368, when he demanded an assize of nuisance 
against his next-door neighbour, William la Zouch of Haryng- 
worth, as to his free tenement in the parish of St. Andrew 
Cornhill. He died in 1375 and was buried in Hereford 
Cathedral on the south side of the nave, where his fine alabaster 
tomb, surmounted with his effigy in full armour, is still to be 
seen. Soon after his death the inn came into the possession 
of Ralph Holand, a sheriff of London in 1429-30, who at his 
death in 1452 left it to the Gild of Taylors. They kept it 
until 1550, when to meet the redemption charges on their 
“superstitious ’’ property they sold it to Stephen Kirton, 
alderman and Merchant Taylor. From him it descended to 
his daughter Grisild, who married Sir Nicholas Woodroffe, 
Mayor in 1578, the model landlord who, according to Stow, 
“never put out but one tenant, took no fines, nor raised rents 
of them, which was ten shillings the piece yearly.” After 
1799 it became part of East India House, and its site is now 
included in Lloyd’s great new building. 

West of the garden of Pembridge’s Inn stood Zouch’s 
Inn, the first owner of which appears to have been Sir William 
de la Zouch, Constable of the Tower in 1328, and whose 
family held it for at least a century. When William de la 
Zouch, Lord of Haringworth, died in 1382, he held two 
messuages and seven shops, showing that, as with other such 
properties, shops had been built in front of the principal 
residence. The third lord is twice heard of in the civic 
records, first in 1387, when the Common Council sent him a 
letter protesting against his conduct in persuading the King 
te release John Northampton, a former Mayor, who had 
been sentenced to life imprisonment for fomenting a rising 
against the then Mayor, leading to a riot in Cheapside. Again, 
in 1395, he brought a plea of intrusion against Baldwin de 
Radington, who had been made Warden of the City in 1392 
when Richard II deposed the Mayor. He died in 1396, after 
which his wife Elizabeth held the inn in dower. William, the 
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fourth lord, died in 1415, after demising his house to be held 
on trust for 12 years, and in 1431 the “ garden of the lord 
de la Zouch” is mentioned in the Corporation grant of the 
premises west of it to John Carpenter, the famous Town 
Clerk. 

Another great warrior of Edward III’s reign, Sir Robert 
Knolles, had his mansion in Seething Lane, or rather two of 
them, one on either side, and in 1381 the Mayor and citizens, 
in their gratitude for his energy in dispersing Wat Tyler’s mob 
at Smithfield, gave him permission to bridge the narrow space 
between them with a “ halpace,’’ rendering in acknowledg- 
ment a red rose at Midsummer. Knolles, who died in 1407, 
refers to this in his will as his ‘‘ mansion,” but in addition he 
owned much more property in the City, including the “ Leg” 
or “‘ Three Legs ”’ in Cheapside, on the south side, about where 
is now No. 66, and the Cross Keys in Gracechurch Street, a 
famous coaching house on the corner of Bell Alley. His wife 
having predeceased him he left everything to his college at 
Pontefract. 

There were at least two more inns in the neighbourhood. 
Stow speaks of a messuage or great house in Tower Ward 
called ‘‘ Cobham’s Inne,” and its first mention is in a will of 
1349, where it is called the manor of Sir John de Cobham, and 
is said to be in Tower Street. A further record places it in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the East. Here we are given three 
clues as to its whereabouts, and as the above-mentioned will 
also refers to property in Mincing Lane it seems likely that the 
inn was situated on the north side of Tower Street between 
Mincing Lane and Mark Lane. In 1380 it belonged to John, 
third Lord Cobham, at whose attainder in 1397 it was granted 
to Sir John Bussy and Sir Henry Grene. Cobham was restored 
by Henry IV, and dying in 1408 was succeeded by his grand- 
daughter Joan, who married Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard 
leader, who thereby assumed the title of Lord Cobham. After 
his death she married as her second husband Sir John Harpen- 
den, who died seised of the inn in 1434, after which no more 
is heard of it. 

Another was Badlesmere’s Inn. In 1338 the property is 
described as a tenement, 17 shops and a garden within Aldgate, 
and a tenement and garden in Lime Street Lane. This was an 
alley on the east side of Lime Street, with a winding passage 
to Lime Street Square, and Badlesmere’s Inn must have been 
somewhere in this neighbourhood. The first owner who can 
be traced is Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere, who earned the 
undying hatred of Edward II over an incident that occurred 
at Leeds Castle, his seat in Kent. In 1321 Queen Isabella, on 
her way to Canterbury, claimed hospitality at the castle, but 
Lady Badlesmere refused to admit her, declaring that during 
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her lord’s absence she could not entertain anyone. Isabelia 
attempted to force an entrance, and only desisted when six of 
her train were slain by the garrison. The King vowed ven- 
geance, and raising an army, took the castle and hanged 13 of 
the defenders. In the following year Badlesmere joined in 
the insurrection of Thomas of Lancaster, and when it col- 
lapsed was hanged at Canterbury. The inn was afterwards 
restored to his son Giles, who died in 1338, leaving four 
daughters, all of whom married members of the nobility, one 
of whom, the Earl of Northampton, was in possession in 1341. 

In Bishopsgate Street stood the inn of the Earl of Warren 
and Surrey, and although it is only known from two entries in 
the Coroner’s Rolls, both in the same year, 1339, it is possible 
to fix its position with a fair degree of accuracy. Both 
inquests were the sequels to fights in the “‘ close ’’ of the Earl 
“within Bishopsgate.’’ In one the slayer fled to the church 
of St. Michael Cornhill, pursued by his victim, who fell dead 
opposite the church, from which it seems he could have run 
no great distance from the scene of the tragedy. In the other 
the victim died in a “rent” in the parish of St. Martin 
Oteswich. Now the Earl was granted the advowson of the 
latter church in 1328, and therefore it is likely he lived close 
by, in fact, between the two churches mentioned, and nearest 
St. Martin’s.. This would place his inn on the west side of 
Bishopsgate Street a little south of the corner of Threadneedle 
Street, and perhaps was represented in later times by the 
mansion of Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord Mayor in 1568, which 
stood at this spot just south of the rectory of St. Martin’s and 
is described as a large house and garden. 

John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, was descended from a 
half-sister of Henry III. At one time he joined the Lords 
Ordainers, whose object it was to curb the follies of Edward ITI, 
and is said to have been a man of vacillating character, some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other, but it seems 
more likely that he was as astute as the vicar of Bray, for, 
evading the fate of many nobles in these controversies, he 
passed safely through the revolution of 1326 and died peace- 
fully in 1347. 

One great inn that places itself was Derby House, which, 
according to Stow, was built by Thomas Stanley, first Earl of 
Derby, who married Margaret, Duchess of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII. He died there in 1497, as did his grandson Lord 
Strange in 1503. In June, 1552, the Privy Council were 
negotiating with the third Earl for its acquisition, and in 
November he exchanged it for lands in Lancashire. The 
object of this was to find a home for the College of Heralds, 
which had been incorporated in 1483, and given temporary 
accommodation at Coldharbour in Upper Thames Street. 
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Queen Mary gave them Derby Place in 1555 and they have 
remained on the same spot ever since. The place was burned 
down in the Fire of 1666 and rebuilt, and when Queen Victoria 
Street was cut it was not necessary to disturb it. Some years 
ago three tablets were found in the basement, two of them 
showing the Eagle’s claw of the Stanleys and the Three Legs 
of the Isle of Man, and the third the Beaufort portcullis. The 
Earls of Derby, but of a different creation, were settled in 
London in much earlier times, for the Charter Rolls mention 
a ‘“‘ great house” in the “ Street and parish of St. Lawrence 
Jewry ”’ belonging to them before 1261. 

At the same period, in 1252, an Earl of Derby, William de 
Ferrers, held an inn at Shoe Lane, not within the walls but 
within the liberties, only in right of his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, whose 
mansion it had been. After William’s death his widow was 
living there in 1280, but although the family still retained it, 
it is doubtful how long they actually lived there, for in the 
time of Robert Ferrers of Chartley, in 1413, it is described as 
cottages and gardens, as it is again in 1436, when owned by his 
son Edmund. However that may be, the Earls of Derby 
returned to Shoe Lane at a later period and became owners of 
one of the greatest inns in London. Being on the north-east 
corner of the lane it is usually spoken of as in Holborn, and 
when first noticed was the home of the Friars Preachers, who 
in 1286 sold it to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln and Con- 
stable of Chester, for £333 6s. 8d. when they removed to their 
later quarters, still known as Blackfriars. It then acquired 
the name of the Earl of Lincoln’s Inn, or the Manor of Holborn. 


It seems that the property was even more extensive then than | 


in later times, extending all down the east side of Shoe Lane 
as far as Fleet Street, and that the Earl bought it to enlarge 
what he already had and to acquire a fine house. His wife was 
Margaret, granddaughter and heiress of William Longespee, 
Earl of Salisbury, who in the time of King John owned a 
garden in Fleet Street called “‘ Longespeyeshaghe.”’ 

The Earl of Lincoln died in 1311 and his body was carried 
from the house to St. Paul’s Cathedral accompanied by earls, 
barons and armed knights, on caparisoned steeds, with four 
mounted valets carrying four banners of his arms. On the 
following Sunday he was buried on the right-hand side of the 
altar of Our Lady in the new work of St. Paul’s, afterwards 
called the church of St. Faith, which stood at the east end of 
the choir of the Cathedral, and to which he had been a liberal 
contributor. 

From the Earl the inn descended to his son-in-law Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, and became known as Lancaster Inn. He 
was beheaded in 1322, and in 1325 his widow Alesia married 
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Ebulo le Strange, a Welsh knight, from whom the name of the 
house was again changed to Strange’s Inn. It remained in this 
family until 1480, when the heiress married George Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby, from whom it took the name of 
Derby House. So it went on until 1594, when a remarkable 
change occurred in the succession. In that year died Fer- 
dinand, the fifth Earl, leaving a widow and three daughters, 
and Thomas Egerton, Keeper of the Great Seal and all- 
powerful at the time, ruled that the inn should not go to 
Ferdinand’s brother, nor yet to his daughters, but to his 
widow, and then promptly married her. In 1602 Egerton and 
his wife sold it to the Earl of Dorset, who by 1624 divided it 
up and sold it piecemeal. In its last stages the inn was 
described as having a frontage of 60 feet to Shoe Lane, and 
consisting of a hall, kitchen, buttery, five chambers, two 
garrets, a stable and a hayloft, with several more houses and 
gardens. 

Another great inn in the outskirts was that known as 
Barbican, or Base Court, the latter name probably deriving 
from one Martin, son of Gilbert le Bas, who about 1260 gave 
to the College of St. Thomas of Acon a parcel of land in Red- 
cross Street. Base Court was a great estate, extending at one 
time from Golden Lane to Goswell Street, and included the 
present Bridgewater Square. It took its more popular name 
of Barbican from a watch-tower or outwork of the old Roman 


', wall, after which the street is also named. We first hear of it 


under the name of “‘ Le Bas Court by Crepylgate ” in 1331, 
when it was forfeited by the treason of John Matravers and 
given to Robert Ufford, first Earl of Suffolk. On the death of 
William Ufford, the second Earl, in 1382, the property went 
to his nephew Robert, Lord Willoughby de Eresby, and in 
1452 Sir Robert Willoughby, sixth Lord de Eresby, held Le 
Bascourt and its garden, with 13 shops and 35 gardens. In 
1601 it was still in the same family, in which year the will of 
Peregrine Bertie, eleventh Lord Willoughby de Eresby, men- 
tions his ‘‘ great mansion-house called Willoughby House or 
Barbican.” It was about this time that the Egerton family 
bought it and built Bridgewater House, of which Bridgewater 
Square was the forecourt. Thomas Egerton, the first Lord 
Ellesmere, was Solicitor-General and Attorney-General from 
1581 to 1594, and then in succession Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Keeper and Lord Chancellor. It was his son Viscount 
Brackley who was created Earl of Bridgewater in 1617, was 
Lord President of Wales and the Marches in 1631, and died in 
1649. Bridgewater Gardens, which appear to have occupied 
the site of the present Fann Street, were famous in their day, 
for John Evelyn writes in his diary: ‘‘ this neigbourhood was 
celebrated for orchards productive of such quantities of fruits 
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as never were produced before nor after.’’ The Earls resided 
at the house until 1687, when it was destroyed by fire and two 
sons of the Earl, with their tutor, burned to death. A letter 
written at the time states that the first and third sons were the 
victims, and that the fire was caused ‘‘ by the disorder the 
tutor came home in from the taverne.”’ In the following year 
the estate was sold for £4,400 to Sir Christopher Wren and 
Roger Jackson under the name of “ Bridgewater House, or 
Barbican House, formerly called by the name of Willoughby 
House, otherwise the Barbican, otherwise Base Court,” so 
giving us in one deed all its successive names. After this it 
was built over with streets, and in course of time their 
character so degenerated that Miller, who wrote a history of 
Cripplegate in 1867, could say, “‘ the once charming grounds 
annexed to Bridgewater House are now covered with blocks 
of houses let out in tenements, and although still bearing high- 
sounding names, present a dingy and ill-conditioned appear- 
ance. 

Then there was another class of inn, such as Scrope’s Inn 
and Furnival’s Inn in Holborn, which, although within, or 
partly within, the Liberties, and starting as the homes of 
noblemen, soon became legal inns for students of the law, and 
so hardly come within the scope of this article. One however 
—Clifford’s Inn—in Fetter Lane, with its entrance through an 
archway in Fleet Street, may be described as being occupied 
by the original family for many years after the law students 
had been admitted to part of it. The first owner to be traced 
is Malcom de Harley, King’s escheator and attorney in the 
reign of Edward I, and dying with money owing to the 
Exchequer, his inn came into the King’s hands. It was then 
granted to John of Brittany, Earl of Richmond, who died in 
1306, and then by Edward II in 1310 to Robert de Clifford for 
a penny a year, and his descendants retained an interest in it 
until 1880. Robert de Clifford was killed at Bannockburn in 
1314, and it was the widow of his son Robert who let part of 
it to the apprentices of the Bench for {10 a year, whereby it 
was regarded as an inn of Chancery. 

There were, of course, throughout the Middle Ages, many 
inns in the City, and others just beyond the boundaries, as 
large and important as any appertaining to the nobility, 
owned and occupied by the wealthy merchants and financiers. 
Besides these, at a later period, were houses owned and some- 
times occupied by members of the nobility, mostly loot from 
the dissolved monasteries. These again have been excluded, 
as they were not based on any such sense of protection as 
brought the medizval nobles within the precincts of the 
strongest city in England. 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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HAWORTH PARSONAGE 


As I rode in the bus that leaves Bradford for Haworth at 
two-hour intervals I was full of an anxious wonderment, for 
I hoped—and I see now that I did not believe—that I was 
about to leave the busy, tawdry world of mills and bright 
pink air-raid shelters for a moorland desolation that would 
stretch on all sides to the horizon, bleak, gaunt and terribly 
lonely. I said to myself that I would at long last see what it 
was that had meant so much in so strange a way to Emily 
and had so disheartened Charlotte, that had driven Branwell 
to drink and all of them to artistry. 

But when we reached the terminus I was still looking for 
the ‘“‘ dread prospect of a Yorkshire moor.’’ The moors were 
there, of course, but only in the form of neat enclosed fields, 
patches of copse, grey houses and even greyer mills. Brad- 
fordism was everywhere. The “bleak solitude’’ was no 
more, and as I walked up through the village I knew that 
the Brontés’ home was no more, that were Emily to be given 
the chance to come back she would reject it. 

I suppose the changes are what we have come to accept 
as obvious. They are the well-known transformation : 
electricity pylons and the bomber overhead ; the limousine 
outside the “ Bronté café ’’ ; the air-raid shelter by the mill ; 
the Services’ canteen and the Co-operative Society’s shop ; 
the ‘‘ Bronté cinema ’”’ and the trippers’ litter. All honest 
and honourable things, the symbols of progress in an impatient 
world. I hated them that day. 

And the museum. Progress has been cruel even to it, 
for the Bonnell collection was locked away in a room that 
had been reinforced to withstand the shock of the incendiary 
bomb. (At least they have been thoughtful, I consoled 
myself.) 

Museum is indeed the right word, with its musty smell and 
polished deadness. Pay your sixpence and you may see, 
ladies and gentlemen: editions of the novels behind glass ; 
family photographs ; odds and ends that belonged to Mr. 
Bronté and Mr. Nicholls ; Charlotte’s piano, drawings, bodices, 
nightcaps, stockings, dresses and slippers ; the cot in the tiny 
nursery ; the table in the study; Emily’s work-basket and 
toy iron ; one or two of Branwell’s things and less of Anne’s. 
And so on and so on. 

“The Black Bull”’ has suffered a still worse fate. Bran- 
well’s chair, highly polished, almost new, the bell he used to 
pull to summon more drink so that he might forget for a 
while what he hated outside and might not go home sober, 
the family pew from the old church—these are on show. 
Otherwise it is only boiled eggs and tea for one-and-six, 
“home from home ”’ in the visitors’ book. 
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“‘ Is this the original ‘ Black Bull’ ? ” 

“‘ Well, yes, part of it. The front door was here. . . 

So much for Haworth, a village in the woollen district of 
Yorkshire where there used to live, according to the Sight- 
seeing mother speaking to her small, bored daughter, ‘‘ some 
nice ladies who wrote story-books.’”’ So much for the par- 
sonage, which, according to the tripper by the door, “* would 
make a nice country house altered and done up a bit.” Per. 
haps I am wrong ; of course I shouldn’t have gone there. 

For it is not to the world of progress and mummification 
that we must look if we would try to understand the dead 
artist. The Bronté sisters are alive only in Villette, Wuthering 
Heights and the poems, and so long as the champions of 
Basic English leave them alone they are safe. 

I have learnt my lesson. I am not going to Putney to try 
and find where Watts-Dunton kept watch over Swinburne, 
and Grasmere must remain a lovely name. Like Byron I 
can say that I hate all mystery, but like him I am realist 
enough to know that I need it and so does the world. I have 
in some degree shattered the mystery of the Brontés now, for 
I can no longer imagine their moors and their dark home. I 
shall never again be able to think as clearly as I used of 
Emily and Anne walking home through “ the driving rain,” 
for in future they will have to pass the Bronté cinema. No 
longer can I watch Branwell drunkenly stumbling over the 
furniture in the black and sleeping house or standing in front 
of the glass cases to declaim in dreadful mockery the doggerel 
that his father had written. For I have seen Charlotte's 
hair and Mr. Bronté’s walking-stick, but not the “ stern” 
and “unromantic ” hills; I have seen something which I 
cannot forget, but it is not this : 
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“ There is a spot, ’mid barren hills, 

' Where winter howls, and driving rain ; 
But if the dreary tempest chills, 

There is a light that warms again. 


The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above bends twilight’s dome ; 
But what on earth is half so dear— 
So longed for—as the hearth of home ? ” 


W. G. BEBLINGTON. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
SIR WALTER AND KING JAMES I 

One useful purpose, if no other, is served by the historical romancers. 
They draw our attention to characters in history, no matter what station 
in life they occupied, whom we should either not have known at all or, 
if ever aware of them, we should have forgotten. There is therefore, in 
portraiture of this kind, all the more reason for as near a biographical 
verisimilitude as it is possible to obtain. 

G. M. Trevelyan claims that Sir Walter Scott “‘ did more than any 
professed historian to alter mankind’s vision of its past and although 
he did not know what the people in the Middle Ages or in Tudor and 
Stuart England were really like . . . he evolved some brilliant and 
suggestive guesses from the deep stores of his antiquarian knowledge.” 

Sir Walter’s study of King James the First in The Fortunes of Nigel 
confirms this judgment. For to anyone conversant with Jacobean 
drama and literature Lockhart’s opinion of the novel will be endorsed. 
He says “‘as an historical portraiture, his James I stands forth pre- 
eminent and almost alone . . . the novel itself is a picture of an age.” 
The portrait can be claimed as most generous in any case. 

Princes are born into greatness, but it is left to them largely to achieve 
gteatness and complete their task in life. It is here King James failed. 
An almost certain key to any celebrity’s character is the manner in which 
his life is treated in poetry or romance. If the Prince has conducted 
himself gallantly and fearlessly we may be sure he will be idealised as 
Hero. On the other hand, if he showed himself weak or infamous he 
will be written down Villain. In King James’s case he is a Laodicean— 
neither hero nor villain. 

Born at Edinburgh Castle on June 19, 1566, to Queen Mary Stuart 
in a most romantic environment, James was destined to become King of 
the realms of England and Scotland. Thirty-five years of age when he 
ascended the throne, he reigned for 25 years. Here surely a man emerging 
from such an atmosphere of strangeness, sadness and beauty would 
eventually assume his rightful position as a Prince Charming. King 
James did not do that. 

The story of the King’s childhood and boyhood is almost incredible. 
He was removed from his mother almost immediately after birth and 
never saw her again. He never knew his father. For 13 years he was 
kept in Stirling Castle receiving there a hard scholastic training under 
well-known tutors. He was the subject of numberless raids and bitter 
feuds. ‘‘ As a boy of 12,” says Charles Williams, ‘‘ he was well made, but 
already somewhat ungainly, incapable of standing easily . . . with large 
and noticeably rolling eyes and hands that were constantly fiddling with 
his clothes. . . . At the age of seventeen his experience as a man begins.” 
J. R. Green, writing on him, says, “‘ No sovereign could have jarred 
against the conception of an English ruler which had grown up under 
the Tudors, more utterly than James I. His big head, slobbering tongue, 
his quilted clothes, his rickety legs, his goggle eyes . . . his gabble and 
todomontade, his want of personal dignity, his vulgar buffoonery, his 
coarseness, his pedantry, his contemptible cowardice.” 
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On occasions it is evident James was no more than a barbaric chief. 
tain, as were many of the nobility surrounding him. Eric Linklater says, 
“* James was by no means the fool that reputation calls him—though he 
had his weaknesses. . . . James rode his horses to a standstill, and 
sound behaviour in the hunting field will aquit any man, in England, of 
the suspicion of cowardice. . . . His dignity was a loose gown, easy to 
throw off.” We have shrewd judgments on James by two youthful § ’ 
historians of the 19th century. Jane Austen writes, “ Though this King § ' 
had some faults . . . on the whole I cannot help liking him. . . . His § 1 
Majesty was of that amiable disposition which inclines to Friendship 
and in such points was possessed of a keener penetration in discovering 
merit than many other people.” A. E. Housman when a boy launched 
into a versed History and on James I treats us to this : 

** A King who sought the land to bind 
Down to the meanness of his mind, 
A man to coming times exempt 
From every feeling but contempt.” 
Henry of Navarre neatly styled James “‘ Captain of Arts and Clerk of 
Arms,” which conveys a good deal ! 

This then is the Monarch Scott draws for us as the first Stuart in his 
portrait gallery. James is treated tolerantly and the author would seem 
to be well disposed towards the King. While admitting the awkwardness 
about James’s figure and clothing Scott says, “‘ he had a manner so kind, 
familiar, and good-humoured, was so little apt to veil over or conceal 
his own foibles, and had so much indulgence and sympathy for those of 
others, that his address, joined to his learning, and a certain proportion 
of shrewd mother-wit, failed not to make a favourable impression on 
those who approached his person.” In another place we find, “‘ Aha] 
said the King, laughing—for he possessed, as a useful attribute of his 
situation, a tenacious memory, which recollected every one with whom he 
was brought into casual contact.” 

The portrait may be a trifle distorted, but it is not an absurd one “ for 
it is only in Scotland,” says W. P. Ker, “‘ or with Scottish characters (as 
in The Fortunes of Nigel) that Scott’s excellence as a novelist really comes 
out to the full.” Research has widened the scope of the historiographet 
since 1822 when the novel was written. Even so, the canvas is not s0 
far from the truth and one critic has alluded to the “ glorious and un- 
forgettable portrait of James the I and VI.” 

In its inception the Fortunes of Nigel was to be a collection of fictitious 
letters of the period and Sir Walter had started on them. He was advised, 
however, by friends to whom he showed these to put the material to 
better use as foundation for another Waverley. This advice Scott followed 
with the most successful result. To enjoy the full flavour of the atmo 
sphere surrounding the novel it is almost a necessity to have some 
acquaintance with the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. These 
writers knew no fear of censors or critics. They pictured faithfully the 
manners, customs, and talk of their day and generation. The drama is 
thus a reflection of a great age. In the novel Heriot—the Royal Gold- 
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SIR WALTER AND KING JAMES I 8r 


smith—claims Massinger for an “ old acquaintance” and “ A new Way 
to pay old Debts” is mentioned. George Saintsbury says “ Scott, 
defying chronology but making no mistake about art borrowed from 
Tom Shadwell much of the most effective imagery of The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

“Sir Walter quotes from Macbeth, King John and The Merry Wives. 
The villain takes the hero to see Burbage play Richard III at the Fortune 
Theatre and afterwards adjourns to the Mermaid Tavern to meet rare 
Ben Jonson and his circle. 

James’s well-known fear or nervousness is brought out neatly in the 
description given by Richie Moniplies of his presentation of Nigel’s 
supplication to the King. In the act of making a “ reverence” after he 
had “‘ crammed the sifflication into his hand” Richie unfortunately hit 
the King’s horse on the nose with his hat. This “‘ scared the creature ” 
and “she swerved aside and the King . . . was like to have gotten a 
clean coup . . . and he flung down the paper among the beast’s feet 
and cried ‘ Away wi the fause loon that brought it!’ And they gripped 
me and cried Treason . . .” 

The King suffered from the vice of avarice and a love of jewellery. 
This led him into an alarming personal extravagance. One of the royal 
cronies was the famous goldsmith and financier George Heriot—the 
founder of Edinburgh Hospital. This man had called at Whitehall with 
a piece of plate for the King. The latter is made to say “‘ Admit him 
instanter, Maxwell. Have you harboured sae lang at the Court and not 
learned that gold and silver are ever welcome?” In their meetings Scott 
deftly unfolds and displays the well-matched characters of King and 
tradesman by clever dialogue. He thus brings out the peccadilloes of 
James and the attractive personality of Heriot. It is in these transactions 
and conversations Scott records between James and Heriot that the 
former’s finer traits of character are allowed to show themselves. 

‘We are introduced to the King’s intimate surroundings. ‘‘ The 
table was loaded with huge folios, amongst which lay light books of jest 
and ribaldry; and amongst notes of unmercifully long orations and 
essays on Kingcraft were mingled miserable roundels and ballads by the 
Royal ‘ Prentice,’ as he styled himself, in the art of poetry.” The King’s 
personal appearance and dress is thus described. 

“The dress was of green velvet, quilted so full as to be dagger- 
proof, which gave him the appearance of clumsy and ungainly pro- 
tuberance ; while its being buttoned awry communicated to his figure 
an air of distortion. Over his green doublet he wore a sad-coloured 
nightgown, out of the pocket of which peeped his hunting-horn. His 
high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, covered with dust, but encircled 
by a coronet of large balas rubies ; and he wore a blue velvet nightcap, 
in the front of which was placed the plume ofaheron.. .” 

It is at a Levee where the hero is to be presented Scott takes the 
Opportunity to indicate James’s fondness for parading his learning. 
The author may have here made use of a contemporary letter written by 
Sit John Harington to his wife describing an interview he had with the 
King. “He enquired much of learning and showed me his own”. . . 
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uttered profound sentences of Aristotle and such-like writers, which | 
had never read . . .” Scott also refers here to the Scottish belief in 
second-sight. He told Harington “‘ the Queen (his mother’s) death was 
visible in Scotland before it did really happen. . . . He then did remark 
much of this gift and said he had sought out of certain books a sure way 
to attain knowledge of future chances.” It may be remembered that on 
his Hebridean tour Dr. Johnson was interested in this Scottish trait. 
We are presented to one of the King’s favourites, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. This man with others who formed James’s confidential 
advisers and close companions created a scandal and disgrace. “* Steenie” 
he was styled by the King after Saint Stephen, because he was as “ beauti- 
ful ” as that Saint, “‘ was all powerful and combined,” says Chas. Williams, 
“almost feminine looks with a high masculine nature. He had a lovely 
complexion, handsome features . . . he had also a courage not to be 
daunted, a quick mind, a pertinent speech . . . heshone miraculously.” He 
was the close friend of Prince Charles and much feared by the Court circle, 
The King’s love of the chase and known horsemanship is indicated 
in the hunting scene in Greenwich Park. It is in this picture Scott again 
notes the King’s timidity. Incidentally it is of psychological interest 
to note the author’s own inherent love of outdoor exercise and sport 
revealed by the vivid and exhilarating description of this stag hunt. 
Scott makes a passing allusion to the King’s authorised version of the 
Bible and the Gunpowder Plot is glanced at. He also notes the Monarch’s 
entire disregard to his country’s position in European affairs generally. 
Clio has placed the King in the Great Balance and found him wanting 
in those qualities which weigh so much when the ore is tested. It is 
therefore to the lasting credit of Sir Walter that in spite of the censure and 
odium passed on King James I he has produced so successful—so human 
—a portrait in The Fortunes of Nigel as to make successive generations of 
Waverley readers interested in our first Stuart sovereign. 
W. H. Granam. 


THE GREAT POET 
Ronsarp. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Sheed and Ward, illustrated, 
12s. 6d.) How grateful are we to those who bring us what we most 
want. Just now one of the prime needs of the strained and weary world 
is poetry, and, if we have no poets in our own day we must turn to those 
of another age. One of the greatest of these in all time is Ronsard. He 
had a great name in his own day and then the fashion in France set away 
from Nature and from Homer—of whom Ronsard was a profound scholar 
and devotee. “I have shut myself up for three days to read the Odyssey,” 
he cries in one poem, three days and the Odyssey! We still hear his 
directions to his servant, “‘ no one is to be admitted,” except, of course, 
his love, Cassandra, if she calls upon him. For Ronsard was not only 4 
great poet, he was a great lover, a lover of women, a lover of nature :— 
“« Je n’avois pas douze aux qu’au profond des Valleés 
Dans les hautes foréts des hommes reculeés . . . 
Sans avoir sous de rien je composois des vers ; 
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There, in the valleys and woods he communed with the Fauns and 
Satyrs, and saw the Nymphs and the whole cortege of classical population. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis quotes such a passage as this with extreme enjoy- 
ment. Indeed—and we are grateful for this, he quotes everywhere 
abundantly so that the book is in a sense an anthology of Ronsard more 
than anything else. And in his quotations his enjoyment of his author 
is so intense that it carries the reader over rather tiresome passages in his 
book where he sniffs at English writers or where by a wink he calls our 
attention to the simple coarseness of Ronsard’s time. Such passages mar 


_the book, coming in as an unnecessary intrusion between the reader and 


the poet. Ronsard was of his time, an Elizabethan, lusty and clean. He 
plunges into his love affairs with gusto as when he saw a girl dancing to 
get warm after a dip in the Seine. A strong swimmer he makes for the 
shore where she is and kisses her hand before diving back into the river. 
* Puis d’un agile bond je m’elangay dans l’eau 

Pensant qu’elle esteindroit mon premier feu nouveau : 

Il advint autrement, car au milieu des ondes 

Je me sentis lié de tes deux tresses blondes 

Et le feu de tes yeux qui les eaux penetra.” 

Her name was Genévre ; she repulsed him. She loved a memory. 
Ronsard returned to the attack and was rewarded by surrender. Then 
she asked his name. Ronsard tells the story in his own superb way :— 

** A la fin privement tu t’enquis de mon nom, 
Et si j’avois aymé autres femmes ou non, 
Je suis, dis-je, Ronsard ... 
Ce Ronsard que la France honor, chante, et prise . . . 

And he tells Genévre he is a bold and frequent lover. Poet and lover 
he certainly was, and he was also a writer of Court pageants. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis quotes the verses written to be spoken by the French 
Ambassador to England. They began :— 


> 


“* Le monde est le theatre, et les hommes acteurs.” 
Shakespeare must have heard this line, which was written the year he was 
born. 

HIMSELF AND OTHERS 


Dous.ez Lives. An autobiography by William Plomer. (Cape, 9s. 6d.) 
Mr. Plomer is still a young man, but he decided, a short while back, 
to write an “account of the first twenty-five years” of his existence. 
And here it is, vivid, agreeable to read, and full of movement, for Mr. 
Plomer is a practised writer, has lived in England, South Africa and Japan, 
and looks at each country with the eye of youth. This critical vision 
leads him to think—as most young men do think—that he is cleverer 
than his elders and wiser than his ancestors. But he does not prove this 
last point, for his parents both come from ancient gentle stock, and he is 
really, under all his modernity, perfectly aware of this advantage and of 
what he owes to his mother, whose hard struggles he saw and whose 
perfect breeding enabled her to shine at a party given in South Africa 
for the Prince of Wales where she stood out by the sheer perfection of her 
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manners. The tribute he pays her on this occasion is striking. Indeed, 
the best part of his book deals with his home, the moral value of which 
he perfectly understands. Where he goes wrong elsewhere is that he 
judges events and people superficially. He sees the charm of the Prince 
of Wales and he instantly decides that the people of England who were 
relieved by his abdication were ungrateful. His father must have been 
the same. An official in the Transvaal after the Boer War, he believed 
what the Boers said to him instead of looking at their history, and so was 
surprised when—being British—he was turned out of his job. The 
description of life in South Africa, particularly during a return the family 
made to Entumeni in Zululand, where they became traders is very good 
indeed. 

Mr. Plomer liked South Africa and the South Africans, but he was 
revolted by the way the natives were treated by the Union Government 
and by the general tone of the whites to the Africans. He has written 
about this subject elsewhere in Turbott Wolfe, and he tells us of the adverse 
criticism this book received in Africa with all the pride of extreme youth 
in kicking up a dust. But soon after this he went to Japan where— 
again—he found himself very sympathetic to a people alien to his race, 
The fact is that Mr. Plomer is most typically English and one of the 
greatest qualities of the English is to be able to get on and live with black 
and yellow men without losing their own standards. In South Africa 
they have to some extent been poisoned by the false native doctrine of the 
Boers. This shocks and rightly shocks Englishmen from home. May 
their influence grow until it eliminates the blot on our Empire which is 
shown by the colour bar legislation of the great Dominion. 


A TRUE PICTURE 


Deap YEsTERDAYS. By C. R. Prance (the sequel to Tante Rebella’s Seal 
Under the Blue Roof and The Riddle of the Sea, by the same author). Puby 
lished by the author at Port St. Johns. 
Mr. Prance is a faithful South African. For many years he has = 
about the strange and beautiful country he lives in, and he has spoke ff 
more faithfully of the problems of his country than most other vl 
who, not content with seeing and noting, want to force their i a | 
onus. This latest of his sketches is dedicated to General Botha and 0 
the writer’s wife—“‘ as a last memorial.” In it he speaks of the change” 
from “‘ the old time quiet of the bush” which has passed away 
Pondoland where Mr. Prance lives. When he first went to St. Johns 
it was unspoiled country, with little traffic on the rough roads, which it) 
old days were quite without metal and which grew wider and wider a) 
the drivers sought for firm ground away from the churned up muddy @& | 
rugged centre. Old South Africa has passed with its bickering and battl 
between Boer and Native. The native is now in no position to resi# 
as he could do 50 years ago, when it was not so easy as now to subdii 
natives and turn them off their land. Still this was done even then, ¢ re 
Mr. Prance tells us how it was accomplished and how the newly acquit 
farms were distributed to honest Burghers who wanted them. 
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Prance has many stories of the war of 1899-1902 too. He knows the 
tale well and what happened and how the Imperial Government under 
Campbell Bannerman destroyed the hopes of peace between Boer and 
Briton, besides handing the natives over to a harsh taskmaster. And, 
everywhere in these little books, there is a great love of the nature that 
has been driven out, the guinea fowl going to roost, “ the Klipspringer 
pattering down to water at the stream ” or the lucky encounter with “a 
wart-hog or a party of impala from the bush.” And while he speaks of 
the animals who have been killed or driven away, he does not forget to 
tell us about the lovely things which are indestructible and whose beauty 
endures. . . . “ The dolomite range of the Blaubergen ” or the “ blue 
shadow ” which hints at a hill in the sea of bush. But these stories are 
not all wistful, they are full of racy humour, and they have fixed for us the 
South African people of another generation. We hope that Mr. Prance 
will see his way to making an omnibus volume of his work so that we 
may have it all together. 


OF INTEREST TO LAYMEN 


Boop PRESSURE AND ITs DisORDERS INCLUDING ANGINA PECToRIs. By 
John Plesch, with 61 illustrations. (Bailliere, Tindall and Cox.) 
THE ORIGIN OF Foop Hasirs. By H.D. Renner. (Faber and Faber,15s.) 

It is not without apprehension that a layman approaches the holy 
mysteries of medicine, but, in spite of the awe engendered by medical 
phraseology and still more by medical charts and their accompanying 
arithmetic, we feel that there is an angle from which one who has not 
studied medicine may yet say something useful about health. The two 
books we have before us are of a very different kind. The first is a highly 
scientific work by a great doctor, Professor Plesch, whose research into 
the cause and treatment of blood pressure is well known. But this isa 
layman’s note, and what we would call attention to here is that this matter 
concerns us all, for any of us may have need for the treatment spoken of 
in this book. There is, in particular, a section devoted to diet, so 
important in illness and so often neglected. Professor Plesch here is on 
ground we can all understand and he advises a system of alternating 
diets, “ salt poor” and “‘ salt rich.” He says of this dieting :— 

“ A good way of doing this is to eat for two days a diet of over- 
salted foods, such as smoked meat and fish, broth and extra addition 
of salt to all other food such as bread and butter, bacon and vege- 
tables. After two days, the diet is changed to one as poor as possible 
in salt and protein. An alternative to this second part is a strictly 
vegetable diet (or raw food diet) . . .” 

Professor Plesch believes that this “ triple diet” is hopeful. It must 
be judged by clinical experience, “‘ favourable results have shown that the 
method is workable and that its effects are very beneficial.” He, himself, 
prescribes for those of his angina pectoris patients for whom a complete 
change of metabolism seems indicated to carry out the diet in three cycles 
of three weeks each. In the first period “I prescribe the diet poor in 
protein and salt, during the second period I exclude fat and finally 
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carbohydrates are omitted from the diet for three weeks.” Anyone with 
angina pectoris would do well to read this book and to discuss it with hig 
doctor, calling his attention to the section headed “‘ luxuries ” about which 
Professor Plesch has something to say. “‘ One should bear in mind that 
that every prohibition is a restriction of life’s pleasures . . . that it is 
short and hard enough without artificial curtailment. We should only 
be stern in our vetoes if the sacrifice is worth the gain . . .” 

Mr. H. D. Renner’s work, The Origin of Food Habits, is in a very 
different category. He is not trying to diet us. He does not mind what 
we eat, nor does he think of health. He is concerned with how tastes and 
ways of preparing and eating food have developed in various countries, 
and he has written a very ingenious and entertaining work on taste and 
smell. And he has justified himself with enough scientific research to be 
impressive although he does not anywhere allow this to become alarming, 
Research on food questions has been largely the work of the Germans, 
But national differences play a great part in determining food habits and 
the introduction of new foods and drinks cause old habits to change, 
Why, for instance, has our liking for millet disappeared ? Before tea came 
in, porridge made of millet was a usual breakfast dish. ‘‘ Nowadays, 
people dislike the flavour of millet : how did this come about ? ” and why, 
after we have finished eating, do we push away our plate to one side? 
All nations and peoples do this. Why? Which poets have spoken of 

smell ? what have they said about it ? 
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